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€© Vindication of the Calm Addrefs”’ 
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CONSIDERED. 


By a MEMBER of the Dev. Mr. WESLEY’s SocrETY. 


. 4 


«¢ Has Heav’n referv’d, in pity to the poor, 

«« No pathlefs wafte, or undifcover’d fhore? 

«¢ No fecret ifland in the boundlefs main? 

“¢ No peaceful defart, yet unclaim’d by Spain? 
«© Quick let us rife, the happy feats explore, _ 
«© And bear oppreffion’s infolence no more,” 
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YEveral of my friends, acquainted with my 


fentiments on the American: Controverfy, 
have afked me, ‘* What I thought’ of/-Mr. 
«s Fletcher’s Vindication?” I fometimes by 
that queftion have found myfelf in rather awk- 
ward circumftances: If, by commending Mr. 
Fletcher’s many excellent qualities, I avoided 
giving a dire@ anfwer, the Enquirer perhaps 
would triumph, as having gained a complete 
victory; if | gave my opinion without referve, 
he would (mile at my weaknefs, or lament my 
being prejudiced; always taking care to affirm, 
that the Vindication was a mafter-piece---it 
fuily treated the fubject---was totally unan- 

{werable. ! 
ve Warm Patriots” are tco feelingly alive 
tamely to brook the accumulated indignities of 
{corn and defiance. This conduc in Mr. F's 
admirers, induced me to look over his. Tract, 
with a view to anfwer it: and I foon imagined, 
if I could not tear up the foundations, and 
demolifh the fabric, I might at leaft abate 
the vaunting, and reduce the height, of this 

proud, infulting Colofius. 

~ It may poffibly be faid, a great part of the 
following pages confifts of quotations, which, 
if left out, nothing worth reading would re- 
main. ‘This may be true ;---and it is alfo a 
reafon why they fhould not be left out. 
: FAN Would 
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Would it be right in me to condemn my 
friends to the drudgery of reading a book en- 
tirely void of fenfe and merit? My bufinefs 
was to anfwer arguments that had been an- 
{wered before ; it was, therefore, only neceflary 
for me emky to repeat thofe anfwers. Thofe 
who have read them in the originals, and who 
think that reading them in the connection they 
are here placed in, would be altogether lofs of 
time, may lay the pamphlet afide, or, if they 
pleafe, throw itaway. I hope, however, they 
will not be offended at my putting into their 
hands a thing worth nothing, when they recol- 
Jet I always meant it fhould coft them no- 
thine. | 

Mott controvertifts pretend, that they write 
in good humour; that they oppofe the errors 
of their adverfaries, without any unkindnefs to 
their perfons. If I may be allowed to judge of 
other men’s feelings by my own, I fhall admit 
this obfervation in its fulleft extent. But f 


‘mean not to claim any virtue or merit for my- 


felf: the temper and difpofition with which I 
have written, and every thing relative to the 
performance, muft be left to the judgment of 
of fuch as are endued with fufficient patience 


to read it. 


Tae 


| Rev. JOHN, ELE TCHER’s 


ARGUMENTS, &c. 
CONSIDERED. 


i Apprehend it is not near fo ftrange, that Cler- 
& gymen fhould become political difputants, as 
it is, that the Writer of the following pages fhould 
oppofe any of the produétions of Mr. Fletcher’s 
Pen. He has formerly, with profit and {fatisfac- 


tion, heard him proclaim the glad tidings of falva- 


tion toa fallen race; and he acknowledges to have 
received comfort and edification in reading feveral 
of his pious writings. His grateful acknowledge- 
ments are alfo due to him on another account,—for 
his fteady friendfhip to, and full defence of, that 
venerable fervant of our Lord, the Rev. Joun 
Wesiey. Mr. Evans ought not to have abufed 
fo worthy a man. His labours entitle him to 
double honour, and the fuccefs wherewith Gop 
has been pleafed to crown them, proves him to be 
@ workman that needeth not to be afbamed, rightly di- 
viding the word of trutb. Nor does the American 
caufe require to be defended, by making illiberal 
attacks upon private characters: they leffen its dig- 
nity, and obfcure the luftre of’ that truth and juf- 
tice which fupport it, | 
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I doubt whether Mr. Fletcher’s zeal againft “a 
high Republican fpirit,” has not ‘carried him farther 
than he intended. ‘To avoid Charybdis, he runs 
upon the rocks of Scylla. Left we fhould be in- 
gulphed in the “ licentious Patriotifm” of Ket and 
his affociates, and be forced to fubmit to the ab- 
furd and infolent diétates of fome “ enthufiaftic 
Leveller under the Oak of Reformation,” he puthes 
us forward, inadvertently, I prefume, into the 
fangs of that relentlefs and voracious montter, 
called Defpotifm, or Arbitrary Power. He fays, 
p. 8. “ Government mufl, in the nature of things, 
have both a right and a power to difpofe (without our 
confent he means) wot only of our money, but alfo of 
our Liberty and Life.” He feems, indeed, ftartled 
at this tremendous propofition himfelf, and by way 
of qualification, adds, ‘* fo far as that difpofal an- 
fwers ends agreeable to the Law of God, beneficial to 
the peace of Society, and conducive to the general 
good.”—But who are to judge when thofe ends are 
an{fwered? If Government, the qualification has 
no meaning; as every act of cruelty and oppref- 
fion might be defended under the pretence of public 
good: and if the people are to be the judges, the 
propofition has no meaning; becaufe they would 
deny the utility of every meafure which they difliked. 

In explaining his meaning, he afks the following 
queftions :—Jf you reb me of my property, how can the 
Sovereign effetiually protec it, if be cannot force you to 
veftore what you unjufily detain from me ?-—If you ftop 
me on the road, how can be preferve my liberty, but by 
depriving you of yours 2—If you attempt to murder me, 
bow can be fecure my life, but by taking away yours ? 

I anfwer, thefe queftions have no kind of relation 
to the American Controverfy. By committing an in- 
jury, commencing highwayman, or rifing to the 
crime of murder, I forfeit the privileges to which 
every unoffending member of civil feciety is intitled , 
F put myfelf into a ftate of war with the coinmunity, 

a | and 


(Hy) 
and the Law, not the Sovereign, acquires 2 power 
over my perfon and fortune, which, if 1 had remiain- 
ed innocent, it never juftly could have had. To 
eftimate the privileges and immunities to which En- 
elifamen are entitled, by thofe that belong to pick- 


pockets and felons, is fuch an appeal to our ‘“* Con- 


{ciences and Patriotifin,” as may excite the indigna- 


tion, but can never fatisfy the judgments of fuch— 


as confider the import of what they read, and are 
in the Jeaft acquainted with the bleffings, to which, 
as fubjeéts of the Britifh Crown, they have a right 
to enjoy. 

I muft own J have been not a little perplexed by 
the meaning Mr. F. gives to the word Sovereiga. 
He means by it (p. 8.) ** the King and bis Parliament 
jointly making and executing laws.” ‘Chis Gentleman 
has fo much the advantage of me in point of learn- 
ing, that I am afraid to call in queftion the propriety 
of his expreffions. But may I be permitted to afk, 
In what Englifh author is the word ever ufed in that 
fenfe before ? Has he ufed it in that fenfe throughout 
his ** Vindication?” Nay, has he ever attended 
to this definition after he wrote it? 

An ingenious author. obferves, ‘‘ That nothing is 
more eafy than to write a Treatife in defence of any 
given abfurdity, provided only that one of the terms 
at leaft in which it is propofed, be ambiguous *” I 
by no means affirm, that Mr. F: defignedly veiled 
his leading propofition in obfcurity, for fear the po- 
verty and nakednefs of his caufe fhould be expofed to 
public views but I think every unbiaffed and atten- 
tive reader will perceive, that much of the plaufibi- 
lity of his reafoning and declamation is derived from 
that circumftance. If he had not jumbled together 
the offices of King and Parliament, which in our 
Government are very different, a confiderable part of 
his performance would, at firft view, have been feen 
to be——————-a fund, and nothing more. 

B 2 "Eres: 
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*¢ Tn all tyrannical governments, the fupreme ma- 
‘* eiftracy, or the right both of making and execut- 
«* ing laws, is vefted in one and the fame man, or 
«© one and the fame body of men; and where-ever 
<* thefe two powers are united together, there can be 
“* no public liberty.” 1 Blackftone, 146. According 
to the opinion, therefore, of this learned Judge, Mr. 
F’s notions of the Englifh Government muff be wrong, 
or Mr. Montefquieu was miftaken when he faid, 
S* that public liberty is the direct object of it *.” 

Perhaps it may not be altogether foreign to our 
prefent enquiry, to take a fhort view of the Britifh 
Conftitution, as we may thereby be enabled to form 
a more correct opinion refpecting this important con- 
troverfy. When we recollect the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government, we fhall the more eafily, 
and with the greater certainty, determine how far the 
meafures again{ft America are confiftent therewith. 

Our Government is compounded of the Monarchi- 
cal or Royal, the Ariftocratical, and the Democrati- 
cal, Each hath, by long experience, been found 
imperfect. And it has been fuppofed, that a combi- 
nation of the three, in a great meafure, would remedy 
the inconveniencies of each. In our Government 
they would be remedied, as far as human infirmity 
will permit, if all the offices were fupplied by perfons 
of merit and capacity for difcharging them, and of 
honefty and application to do it effectually. _ 

In this, as in every other form of Government, 
there are three forts of power—the Legi/lative—the 
Executive, in refpect to things dependent on the law 
of nations—and the Executive, in regard to things that 
depend on the civil law, . 


The 


* «* Montefquieu, a learned French Author, who generally both: 
“* thought and wrote in the fpirit of genuine freedom, hath not 
‘* {crupled to profefs, even in the bofom of his own country, that 
‘* the English is the only nation in the world, where political or 
** civil liberty is the dire€t object of its conftitution.” Com. iy 
4 5: 
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The Legiflative power enacts temporary or perpe- 
tual laws, and amends or abrogates thofe that have 
been already enacted. Itis that power which has a 
right to direct how the force of the Commonwealth 
fhall be employed for preferving the community, and 
the members of it. 

The Executive refpecting things dependent on the 
law of nations, contains the power of war and peace, 
leagues and alliances, and all tranfactions with all per- 
fons and communities, without the Commonwealth. 
and is fometimes called the faderative power ; be- 
caufe the controverfies that happen between any man 
of the fociety, with thofe that are out of it, are mana- 
ged by the public; and an injury done to a member 
of their body, engages the whole in the reparation of 
it—The latter kind of Executive, 1s that power, 
whereby crimes committed againft the laws are pu- 
nifhed, and differences that arife between individuals 
of the fame fociety, are determined. This laft is pro- 
perly the executory power of the ftate. 

Thefe two powers, though they be really diftin& 
in themfelves, one comprehending the execution of) 
the municipal laws of the fociety within itfelf, upon 
all that are parts of it; the other the management of 
the fecurity and intereft of the public without, with all 
thofe that it may receive benefit or damage from 3 yet 
they ought always to be placed in the fame hands: for 
both of them requiring the force of the fociety for their 
exercife, it is almoft impracticable to place the force 
of the Commonwealth, without weakening of it, in 
diftinét, and not fubordinate hands; or that the exe- 
cutive and fecderative powers fhould be placed in 
perfons that might a& feparately, whereby the force 
of the public would be under different commands, 
without being liable, fome time or other, to caule 
diforder ana ruin. Thefe two powers united we may 
call the fupreme Executive Power of the ftate, which 
is by our laws vetted in the King. The King of Eng- 
land 1s, therefore, not only the chief, but properly the 

Bes ay fol. 
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fole magiftrate of the nation; all others aéting by 
commiffion from, and in due fubordination to, him. 


[I thall take the liberty here to make one remark. 
Notwithitanding Mr, b’s high pretenfions to loyalty, 
and his proteffed veneration for our Sovereign, when 
che makes him only. a Coadjutor with his Parlia- 
ment in executing the laws, I think he much debafes 
the tranfcendent dignity of his office, and degrades 
his facred character, almoft to a level with the Chair- 
man of the Quarter-Seffions, ] 


It has been faid, the Legiflative and Executive 
Powers cannot exift in the fame hands, without the 
lofs of pubic hberty. .The-reafon is, if the fame 
perfons had the power of making and executing the 
laws, they might fo fuit them to their own advantage, 
as to exempt themfelves from obedience to them, 
and thereby come to have a diftiné intereft from the 
reft of the community; therefore, in all well-ordered 
Commonwealths, where the good of the whole is 

» confidered as it ought, the Legiflative power is put A 
into the hands of divers perfons, who, duly aflem- 
bled, have, by themfelves, or jointly with others, a | 
power to make laws, which, when they have done, | 
being feparated again, are themfelves fubjeét to the i 
laws.they have made; which is a new and near tie 
upon them to take care that they make them only for 


the public good, 


[Is not this confideration {ufficient-to convince any 
one, pot determined never to be convinced, that | 
there is an eflential difference between the condition “a 
of the non voters of Madely Varifh (Mr. F’s Vindi- 
cation, p.28,) and the inhabitants of our North Ame- 
rican Colonies? The Parliament cannot lay a bur- 
den upon the former, without feeling a proportional 
weight of it thernfelves: on the latter they may heap 
¢xtortion upon extortion, till the load becomes into- 
RS ine tar lerable, 
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lerable; without fo much as touching it themfelves 
with one of their fingers. It may, indeed, happen, 
that the Subject may be free, and the Conftitution 
not; that is, fometimes governors, through lenity or 
policy, may not exert that power in oppreffing the 
people, which an ill conftituted form of government 
places in their hands; in which cafe, the fubject 
would be free in faé#, but not of right: and this 1S 
the kind of Freedom Mr. F (p. 64.) oppofes to ab- 
ject flavery ; and the only kind with which he feems 
acquainted. But the Americans are fighting to pre- 
ferve the! right of being free; that is, they are fight- 
ing in defence of the Britifh Conftitution. | 


It is, however, neceffary, that the Executive Power 
fhould be a dranch, though not the whole, of the Le- 
giflature. The total union of them would be pro- 
duétive of Tyranny ; the total disjunction in the end 
would produce the fame effects. The Legiflative 
body would become defpotic ; for as it might affume 
to itfelf what authority it pleafed, it would foon de- 
{troy all the other powers. The Executive Power in 
our Government hath a fhare in the Legiflature, by 
the power of rejecting. This fufficiently fecures the 
Prerogative againft encroachments, If it had the 
power of raifing fupplies, Liberty would be loft; as it 
would then be invefted with Legiflative Power in the 
moft important point of Legiflation. 
~ Another branch of the Legiflature is the Houfe of 
Lords, commonly called the Upper Houfe. ‘The di- 
ftin€tion of rank and honours is neceflary in every 
well governed ftate: In order to reward fuch as are 
eminent for their fervices to the public, in a manner 
the moft defireable to individuals, and yet with the 
jeaft burden to the community ; exciting thereby an 
ambitious, yet laudable ardour, and generous emula- 
tion in others. A body of nobility is, indeed, pecu- 
Jiarly necefiary in a mixed and compounded form of 
Government, like ours, in order to fupport the rights 
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of both the Crown and the People, by forming a 
barrer againft the encroachments of both, And 
hence arifes the neceflity of their forming a feparate 
and independant branch of the Legiflature, If they 
were confounded with the mafs of the People, and 
like them had only a vote in electing reprefentatives, 
their privileges would foon be borne down by the po- 
pular torrent, which would effectually level all di- 
ftinctions. ‘They have not, however, any other fhare 
in levying money, than what is pofiefled by the Exe- 
cutive Power, viz. that of rejecting, if they think the 
Commons too lavifh or improvident in. their grants. 
The true reafon of which, arifing from the fpirit of 
our Conflitution, feems to be this: the Lords being 
a permanent hereditary body, ele&ed at pleafure by 
the King, are fuppofed more liable to be influenced 
by the Crown, and when once influenced, to conti- 
nue io, than the Commons, who are a temporary 
elective body, freely nominated by the people. All 
Bills, which may in their confequences affeét the 
rights of the Peerage, are, by the cuftom of Parlia- 
Ment, to originate in the Houfe of Peers, and to fuf- 
fer no change or amendment in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, 

The whole body of the people compofe the third 
branch of our Legiflature. Every man of property 
in the kingdom, not having a feat in the Houfe of 
Lords, and whofe fituation does not render him, in 
the view of the law, dependent upon, or under the 
influence of another (in which cafe he is deemed 
not to bave a will of bis own") has a voice in Parlia- 
; ment, 


* Mr. F. obferves, p. 16. « If every one who has a will of 
his own ought to vote for members, then every man, woman, and 
child ought to vote ; for all men, women and children have wills 
of their own.”? But there is a fallacy in this argument: there is 
in it the mutatio hyporbefis, a tranfition from a thing of one 
mature <o another: ‘The major propofition relates only to an an- 
influenced or unbiased will ; and the aflamption is of a will of any ° 
pn eoe . hind, 


cee, 

ment, either perfonally or by his reprefentative. In 
fo large a ftate as ours, it is wifely contrived, that 
the people fhould do that by their reprefentatives, 
which it is impracticable for them to perform in their 
agoregate or collective capacity, The counties are 
reprefented by Knights, elected by the proprietors 
of lands. The cities and boroughs are reprefented 
by Citizens and Burgefies, chofen by the mercantile 
part, or fuppofed trading intereft of the nation. The 
Univerfity members reprefent the republic of letters. 
We have, therefore, the defign at leafi, of a compleat 
reprefentation. The fcientific, the trading, and the 
landed interefts, have each of them their advocates 
and guardians in the great council of the nation+. 
It feems, therefore, evident, that however inadequate 
and defective this reprefentation may now be, the in- 
conveniences have been introduced through the fluc- 
tuation of commerce, and the change of circum- 
{tances of particular boroughs, and are not charge- 
able upon the conititution, “but ought to be attribut- 
ed to that conftant mutation to which all human af- 
fairs and inftitutions are fubje@t. They are, how- 
ever, in fome meafure remedied (though it muft be 
confeffed not fufficiently) by the confideration, that 
every member, though chofen by a particular diftri@, 
when 


kind, or of a will abfradtedly confidered. The argument fairly 
ilated will ftand thus ; 

Every one, who from his fituation in life, may be fuppofed to 
have an uninfiuenced or unbiafed will of his own, ought to vote : 

But every man, woman, and child, may, from their fituation 
iu life, be fuppofed to have an uninfluenced and unbiafed will 
of their own ; therefore every man, woman, and child, owght 
fo vote. 

This fecond propofition is evidently falfe, and therefore the 
conclufion which is built upon it mutt be falfe alfo. 


{ It will poflibly be faid, the Funds, wherein is depofited the 
entire property of many refpectable perfons, are not reprefented. 
This 1s admitted. Money in the Stacks is a new fpecies of pro- 
perty, unknown to our (in this re{pect) bappier anceftors, And 
if it is not reprefented, neither is it taxed. 


Go Redes 
when elected and returned, ferves for the whole 
realm; he is not barely to advantage his conftituents, 
but the commonwealth. 

It is the ancient indifputable privilege and right 
of the Houfe of Commons, that orants of fubfidies 
or parliamentary alds do begin in wana Houle, and 
are frit beftowed by them; although their grants 
are not effectual to all intents and “purpotes, until 
they have the affent of the other two branches. of the 
Legiflature. And fo reafonably jealous are the Com-. 
mons of Nis valuable privilege, that herein they will 
not fuer the other Houfe to exert any other power 
but that of re iccting ; they will not permit the leaft 

alteration or amendment to be made by the Lords to 

the mode of taxing the people by a money bill; 
under which a} ppeliation are included all bills by 
which money is direéted to be raifed upon the fubject 
for any purpofe, orin any fhape whatfoeyer, either 
for the exigencies of Government, and collected 
from the kingdom in general, as the land-tax; or 
for private benefit, and. collected in any particular 
diftri€t, as. by turnpikes, parifh rates, or the like. 

Thete are the conftituent Pals of our Parliament, 

the King, the Lords, and the Commons; parts of 
which each is fo neeeflary, that the confent of all 
three is required to make any new laws that fhall 
bind the jubject.. When both Houfes. have done 
with any bill, it always 1s cena ited in the Houfe of 
Peers to wait the Royal Affent; except in the cafe 
of a money iat Ww hich, after receiving the concur- 
rence of the Houle of Lords g. IS lente 10 one 
ibis bap If the King confents to a public. Bill, 
the Clerk of Parliament “declares, | in Norman Fen 
Le Rot le-veu th the King wills it; if to a private Bill, 
Sait fait came il eft defi, ifomot be as eer if the 
King refules his afient, it is in the gentle language 
of Le Roi savifera, the King will advife upon it. 
When a Moncy oie 1S pafied, it is carried up and 

_ prel fented 
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prefented to the King by the Speaker of the Houfe 
of Commons, and the Royal Affent is thus expref- 
fed, Le Roy remercie fes loyal fubjets, accepte lour bene- 
wolence, et auffi le veut, the Kings thanks his loyal fub- 
jects, accepts their benevolence, and wills it fo to 
be x. An Act of Grace, proceeding originally from 
the Crown, has the Royal Affent in the firft ftage of 
it, after which the Clerk of Parliament declares the 
gratitude of the fubject thus,— Les prelats, feigneurs et 
Commons, en ce prefent Parliament affemblees, @a-nom de 
tout vous autres fubjets, remercient tres bumblement votre 
majelié, et prient a Dieu vous donner en fante bon vie et 
longue. 

Lhe judiciary power of the State is alfo exercifed by 
the body of the people, for from them are our juries 
felected. By this means, the power of judging, a 
power fo terrible to mankind, becomes invifible; 

eople fear the office, but not the magiftrate +}. 

Thele, | apprehend, are fome of the leading prin- 
ciples of our Government; and I believe, if they are 
fully confidered, it will be found that they form the 


outlines 


* This form is ufed in the American Revenue Bills, ia which 
the Commons ufe the words Grve and Grant, <¢ Can men 
<* grve and grant what they have not? Did any of thofe ats 
take a fingle penny out of the pocket of a fingle Giver and 
Grantor? No:. fo far from it, that, if there is any trath in 
the proverb, and Money faved is Money got, thefe dona fe~ 
rentes’ gentlemen put money into their own pockets, bv their 
«¢ © loyal and dutiful’ generofity. Every individual of them ac- 
*© quired by beflowing. Pretenfions shus to give, are fuch con- 
tradictions to fact and fenfe, that in meking them a fan€tion of 
injuftice is fought from a principle of the Confitution, and ia 
a¢/cribing them, a folecifm in {peech becomes a proper expre(- 
‘fion,” 


Dicxenson’s Essay, 


+ The Writer defires it may be underftood, that moft of the 
preceding obfervations are copied from different authors neardy in 
their own words; he was not willing to venture an alteration of 


the language, where he could avoid it, on fo intricate and im- 
portant a fubject, 
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outlines of a plan of civil polity, the moft perfect 
that human wifdom ever devifed. But all fublunary 
things are fubje&t todecay. This form of Government, 
excellent as it is, will nat preferve the empire from 
tharing the fate of Rome, Sparta, and Carthage: ‘Ir 
** will perifh, fays Moantefquieu, when the Legifla- 
“" tive Power fhall be more corrupt than the Execu- 
“* tive.” The nation may fo far perifh, as to lofe 
HS virtue, its liberty, and its importance, on the 
theatreyof the world: but the Conftitution, beine 
founded on the principles of natural juftice, and the 
reafon of things, will, I. hope, remain among man- 
kind, till the Leavens and the earth, being on fire, fhall 
be difelved. When a people are fo far depraved, fo 
funk in vice, as to be incapable of relifhing fo diftin- 
guifhed a bleffing, they probably will be left to their 
own corrupt devices. But the bleffing itfelf, I truft, 
if it fhould be our misfortune to lofe it, will appear 
with renewed luftre in fome other part of the world, 
This celeftial benefaG@refs looks at prefent towards 
America for her future refidence, when degenerate 
Britons will no longer entertain her. She will there 
appear in all her glory. That beft {pecies of Go- 
vernment, which is faid to have been invented in 
the woods of Germany, will be admitted, improved, 
and carried to the highett ftate of human perfection in 

the wilds of America +. ah oe, YORE 
Let us now proceed to confider Mr. Fletcher's 
Vindication. He obferves, p. 9. “ That the Sovereign 
“' is iniitled to a maintenance from bis fubjects futtable ta 
“S tbe dignity of bis rank.” Certainly he is: but are 
King, Lords, and Commons, this Sovereign? If 
they are, it would be convenient for us, in order to 
provide a reyal fufenance for every one of them, to 
tax, 


+ A plan of government which lately appeared in the Ameri- 
can Papers, and whicb, it is faid, they intend to adopt, if they 
are forced to declare themfelves independent, feems to itrengthen 


tMis OPinioa. 
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tax, pot America only, but the whole world, if we 
were able. The Americans, it is well known, have 
never refufed contributing to the fupport of civil go- 
vernment in theirown country.. Each Province al- 
lows a falary proportioned to its ability to the King’s 
reprefentative, the Governor, (who 1s appointed by 
his Majefty), and takes effectual care for the re- 
gular Adminiftration of Juftice. Is not this fufi- 
cient? What more ought they to do? It is, indeed, 


more than probable, had no attempt been made to_ 


deprive them of the exclufive right of difpofing of 
their own property, that they would have confented, 
from affection to the King, and regard to the parent 
{ftate, to grant a confiderable annual fum towards 
helping us to throw off that load of Debt which now 
opprefies us +. But the attempt to fatze by force any 
fum our Parliament may think proper, precluded all 
confiderations of that kind, as it would lock more 
like impertinence than generofity, to offer to give to 
another freely, what he may of right take when he 
pleafes. | 

But “the fafety of the empire requires a force fbould 
“° always be ready to fuppre/s feditions, prevent invafions, 
“ &c. Hence the need of a navy, an army, anda mili- 
* tia; of fea-ports, docks, fortifications, cc. Hence, 
“< in foort, prodigious expences,” p. 10. And have the 
Americans no expences of the kind? Have they no 
docks, no fortifications, no militia of their own to 
provide for ?. Governor Hutchinfon, in his Hiftory 
of the Maffachufetts Bay, fays, ‘‘ 1cannot avoid a re- 
** flection upon the heavy burdens the people of this 
*¢ Colony fubjected themfelves to this war (the war 
** before laft is meant.) The cattle and other forti- 
<* fications at Boiton, the feveral forts in the ealtern 
‘“* country, the various expenfive expeditions actually. 


* profecuted, and the preparations made for others, 


“© added 


4 Inftruttions to Pennfvlvania Delegates. 
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“¢ added to the conftant defence of the extenifive troné” 
“* ters, and to the fupport of the Civil Government, 
“‘ without any relief or compenfation from the 
“* Crown, certainly muft have occafioned fuch an 
“* annual burden, as was not felt by any other fub- 
“* jects of Great Britain.” And if we do but confi- 
der what toils and labours, wars and fightines, 
dangers and deaths, what expence and forrow, the. 
inhabitants of this Colony have, from its firft fettle- 
ment, fuftained, we can hardly be fo difingenuous as 
to charge them with not having contributed their 
{hare towards the protection and defence of the Em- 
pire. Have they not always affifted us in our wars 
to the utmoft of their abilities ? ** Where-ever danger 
‘© threatened, and the voice of our common Sovereign 
“called them to the field, they left us not alone, 
‘* but fhared our toils, and fought by our fide, till 
“* there ftood not a man of all our enemies before us. - 
“© Nay, did we not ourfelves teftify on their behalf; 
“* that they not only did their part, but more than 
** their part? Did we not, in fact, reimburfe them, 
<* what they, c nfulting their zeal more than their 
“¢ ability, had advanced beyond their proportion + ?” 

an any thing then be more remote from juttice 
and common fenfe, than that ftrange requifition 
which our Minifterial Writers fo loudly make, of 
being reimburled the expence we were at laft war in 
defending the American poffeffions? The account 
has been liquidated. We acknowledged the balance 
was again{t us, and have paid ir, 

I know it is alledged, that the Colonifts were the 
occafion of the late war ; but this is contrary to truth 
and fact. The Britifh Crown claimed the foverelenty 
of a diftrict, which the French afferted beloneed to 
them, and on which they had built feveral forts: a 

what 


+ Alluding to the Parliamentary Reimburfements. | 
Dr, Smite’s Spruon, 


! 
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what refpect were the Americans concerned in this 
difpute? They pretended no rights of fovereignty. 
The Crowns of England and France quarrelled about 
the limits of their refpective dominions, and the fitu- 
ation of the Colonifts, near the object of contention, 
brought upon them a confiderable part of the cala- 
mities of the war. The French were ‘heir enemies, 
only becaufe they were a part of the Britifh empire. 
An elegant writer} fome years ago (although he has 
Jately pretended to be of another mind) afcribes the 
late war to this caufe: ** It is allowed on both fides, 
<¢ fays he, that hoftilities began in America, and that 
“© the french and Engl/o quarrelled about the boun- 
** daries of their fettlements, about grounds and 
‘* rivers to which, I am afraid, neither can fhew any 
“¢ other right than that of power, and which neither 
“* can occupy but by ufurpation, and the difpofieffion 
** of the natural Lords and criginal’ inhabitants. 
“© The difpute is only the quarrel of two robbers for 
<* the fpoils of a paffenger. The French and Englifh 
“« have parted the Continent of North America be- 
tween them, and are now fighting about their 
limits, and each is endeavouring the deftruction of 
“© the other, by the help of the Indians, whofe in- 

“* rereft it is that both fhould be deftroyed).” 
Mr. F. therefore need not fay, ** rhe Colonies bave 
“© been {pared in their infancy.” Vhey have, from their 
infancy, been taxed by their own Affemblies for the 
purpole 


¢ Dr. Johnfon. 


\| ** The late war was undertiken folely for the benefit of 
“© Great Britain, The objects of it were, the fecuring to herlelf 
«© the rich traéts of land on the back of her Colonies, with the 
Indian trade, and Nova Scotia, with the fithery. “Chole, and 
much more has that kingdom gained ; Burt the inferior animals 
that honted with the Lion, have been amply rewarded for all 
the fweat and blood their loyal'y coft them, by the honours of 
“* having {weated and bled in fuch company.” 
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purpofe of prote€ting the empire. And they have 
moreover been feverely, though indire@ly, taxed by 
the Britifh Legiflature. An advocate for them ob- 
ferves, ** Great Britain has confined all our trade to 


herfelf. We arg willing fhe fhould. But we 
ought to be allowed as credit, in the account of 
public burdens, and expences, fo much paid in 
taxes, as we are obliged to fell our commodities 
cheaper to her than we could get for them in 
foreign markets. This difference is really a tax 
upon us for the good of the empire.——We are 
obliged to take from Great Britain commodities 
which we could purchafe cheaper elfewhere: This 
diference is alfo a tax upon us for the good of the 
empire: and we fubmit to it chearfully. I will, 
fays the writer, venture a bold affertion. The 
three million Americans by the .tax aforefaid up- 
on what they are obliged to import from Great 
Britain only, and the quantities of Britifh manu- 
factures, which in thefe climates they are obliged 
to confume more than the: like number of people 
in any part of the three kingdoms, ultimately pay 
more taxes and duties, than are paid in Great 
Britain by any three millions of fubjeé&ts in the 
three kingdoms. All this may be computed and 
reduced to ftubborn figures, by thofe who have 
accefs to Cuftom Houle accounts§.” 


If 


§ *« We are prohibited going to any markets northward of Cape 
Finilterre, in the kingdom of Spain, for the fale of commodi- 
ties which Great Britain will not take from us, and for the 
purchafe of others with which fhe cannot fupply us, and that 
for no other than the arbitrary purpofes of purchafing for them- 
felves, by a facrifice of our rights and interefts, certain privi- 
leges in their commerce with an allied fate. Our tobacco, 
after the confumption of Great Britain is fupplied, muft remain 
with the Britith merchant for whatever he is pleafed to allow us, 
to be by him refhipped to foreign markets, where he will make 
fale of them for their full value. By an A@ paffed in the sth 


‘ year of George the Second, an American fubjeét is forbidden 


e& to - 
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If this is admitted, would it not be unreafonable 
to encreafe their taxes, in order to relieve ourfelves? 
If itis not admitted, «“ Relinquifh,” fay the Ameri- 
cans, ‘* the monopoly of our trade, and we will con- 
tribute our full proportion to the expences of the 
‘Empire. But do not propofe, by holding both, to 
exact from us double contributions.” See 4nfwers from 
Affembly of Virginia, and Continental Congre/s, to Lord 
iVorih’s Propofition. 

I have been particular in thewing the groundleft 
nels of the charge urged again{t the Americans, that 
they contribute nothing, or but very little, to the 
national expence; they, doubtlefs, contrisute an ade- 
quate proportion: butitis, neverthelefs, acknowleged, 
that they refift the operation of the A& for raifing a 

revenue 


** to makea hat for himfelf of the fur which he has taken perhaps 
“* on his own foil. By an A& paffed in the 23d year of the fame 
reign, the iron which we make we are forbidden to manufac- 
“€ ture; and, heavy as that article is, befides commiffion, infu- 
rance, &c. we are to pay freight for it to Great Britain, and 
freight back again for the various neceflary articles into which 
it is manufactured,”? 


SumMaRy View oF rue Rigurs or America, p. 14. 
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*¢ If Great Britain has a conftitutional power to prevent us from 
flitting iron, as fhe bas done, the has a conftitutional power, 
that is, a righz to prohibit us from railing grain for our food ; 
_ “¢ for the principle that fupports one law, will the other. What 
a vaft demand muft be made on her for this article, if we d= 
pended wholly on her for our daily bread? Her modern wri- 
ers confider the Colonifts as flaves of Great Britaia, thut up in 
** alarge workhoufe, conftactly kept at labour, in procuring {uch | 
' “€-materials as fhe prefcribes, and wearing fuch clothes as fhe 
«* “femeds: Should fhe ever adopt the meafure abovementioned, 
and on.our complaints of grievances with-hold food from us— 
what then?———Why thei, on her princigle——it would be 
SS right TO BE STARVED ————=—~w lo day in fuch caf, we 


6 fhould have any other rot, would be a ** trciterous and rebel- 
** fous denial of the fupreme Legiflature of Great Britain,’? for 
<¢ the *¢ has power of righé t@ bind us by flatutes 22 all cafes whate 
«6 Joever,” , 


Dickexson’s Essay. 
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revenue upon them, not becaufe the taxes are un 


reafonably heavy and exorbitant, but becaufe they 
are unconftitutional and illegal. They claim, as their 
unalienable right, the privilege of giving and granting 
their own money; and affert, that no power on earth 
has aright to take ic from them without their con- 
fent. hey alfo contend, that this involves in it a 
right to infpeét and controul the application of the 
money, left it fhould be employed to their injury, or 
{quandered away in corruption, idlenefs, and diffipa- 
tion. 

Mr. Fletcher will now reply, with fome warmth, 
<¢ Tt is as impoffible for a fubjett to fay to his Sovereign, 
“ You fhall not tax me without my confent, as to fay, 
“© You foall not protect the empire without my con- 
Sent Pera, If by Sovereign he means the 
King, it is anfwered, his Majefty cannot tax his 57#-’ 
tifh fabjects, without their confent ; becaufe all taxes 
are free gifts of the people. But if by Sovereign he 
means the Parliament, the objection is little better 
than nonfenfe. The Commons are the Reprefenta- 
tives of the people, and if they confent not, no tax 
can be impofed. Judge Blackftone fays, ‘* No fub- 


«© j¢& of England can be conftrained to pay any aids 


<< or taxes, even for the defence of the realm, or the 
« fupport of Government, but fuch as are impofed 


-« by his own confent, or that of his Reprefenta- 


<< tives in Parliament.” Mr. IF. poffibly may fay, 
This is only the authority of an ‘* knglifh Judge.” P. 
16. Very true: but may we not prefume to afk, 
—If this authority is nog. as good as his own '——It 
would, moreover, be very curious to fee a majority of 
the Delegates of a people waiting on their chief Ma- 
giftrate, to tell him,——We do not confent to be pro- 
tecied. . ea 
But it is faid, the unreprefented Colonifts ought 
to pay taxes impofed by the Britifh Parhament, be- 


- caufe our-Lord directed the Jews to pay tribute to 


Tiberius Caelar, “ although no Few had a reprefentative 
& iB 


oe 


| AM BOND. 
in the Roman Senate.” P. 12.——How inventive are. 
fome people’s imaginations! Becaufe conquered 
Jews, bowing under the yoke of a ‘* bloody tyrant,” 
have no rights, no privileges ;—therefore Britith Co- 
lonifts have none! The Jews could have no pretence 
for refufing to pay fuch taxes as were impofed in per- 
fect conformity to the eftablifhed laws of that govern- 
ment to which they acknowledged themfelyes fub- 
je@. Our Colonifts confefs they owe allegiance to 
King George, and they are willing to give bm bs 
due. “hey declare themfelves ready to pay the ut- 
moft attention to any requifition his Majefty fhall 
make, providing it is made in the manner, and by a 
voice, which they underftand. They underftand the 
King’s language only when he fpeaks by the mouth 
of the Governors whom he hath fet over them. The 
Britifh Parliament is a ftranger; they know not its 
voice, nor have they any known eftablifhed means of 
becoming acquainted with it. ‘The piece of money 
Mr. F. talks of is not Jewful coin, the image upon it 
isnot King George’s, but a monfter’s, a human head, 
and a gorgon’s tail, and the motto is unintelligible, 
in a barbarous language, unknown to the Law and 
Conftitution. | | 

It is not denied, but that the Colonifts have al- 
ways been.in the practice of raxing themfelves ; but 
their adverfaries contend, “* That their legiflatures are 
‘* only like veftries of parifoes, who have a right to cefs 
‘* themfelves with refpeci to their private expences, which 
<* by no means exempts them from the taxes laid upon them 
** for tbe general expence of Government.” P. 14.— 
‘We anfwer, 1. Veftries of parifhes have no right to 
cefs the inhabitants of a parifh. Nota fhilling can 
be affeffed upon any inhabitant but by authority of 
Parliament, and for the purpofe exprefsly mentioned 
inthe Act. 2. The Colonifts are invefted with fuf- 
ficient legal powers to tax themfelves for the general 
expences of ihe empire, and they have always done it to 
the utmoft of their abilities, and fometimes beyond 
Sy ee ame tel 
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their proportion. Is it then jaf or reafonable that they 
fhould be taxed over again, by a power which they 
are unacquainted with; ° which will not fuffer itfelf 
<< to be queftioned ; which eafes itfelf by foading them, 
s* and to which it is impoffible to fx any bounds ?” 
In order to be convinced how far the Colonifts 
are poffefied of general legiflative powers, we need 
only make a fhort extract from any one of their char- 
ters. In the Pennfylvania Charter it is granted: to 
William Penn, &c. ‘ full power to raife money, e1- 
«¢ ther for public ufe of the faid Province, or for par- 
< ticular perfons, by and with the confent of the 
“¢ freemen of the faid county, or of their delegates, 
s¢ or the greater part of them: alfo authority to ap- 
<¢ point any juftices, magiftrates, and officers what- 
foever, for what caufes foever, for the probates of 
wills, and for granting of adminiftrations, with 
«© wht power foever, and in fuch form as to the faid 
“© William Penn, &c. fhall feem meet; alfo to re- 
rit. releafe, pardon, and abolifh, whether before 
yacgment er after, all crimes and offences whatfo- 


** sod in thefe cafes to grant reprieves, until the 
King’s pleafure may be known therein; and to do 
ail cad every thing and things, which unto the 
“* complete eftablifhment of juftice unto courts and 
‘¢ tribunals, forms of judicature, and manner of pro- 
«¢ ceedings do belong; and by judges, by them de- 


“termine, in all the faid courts and tribunals, 
Sach fu d caut hath ll 
all ations, fuits, and caufes whatloever, as we 
«* criminal as civil, perfonal, real, and mixed.” 


§ . 


Province fhall be made as conformable as may be to. 
the laws of England: and the King referves to him- 
felf, his heirs and fucceflors, the hearing and deter- 
mining appeals. ‘Fhe charter alfo grants, ‘* full 
“© power to erect and conftitute feaports and keys for 
“© Jading and unlading goods; and alfo to receive fuch 
<< port duties and cultoms as fhall be impofed by the 


“© Afiembly 


cver, treafon and wilful murder only excepted ;. 


legated, to award procefs, hold pleas, and de- 


It is direGted, that all laws made in the 
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« Affembly of the Province: alfo to levy, mutter, 
‘* and train, all forts of men, of what condition fo- 
* ever, and to make war upon, and purfue, any 
“* enemies, as well by fea, as by land, even without 
“* the limits of the faid Province, and (by God’s af- 
“* fiftance) to vanquifn and take them, and being 
“ Itaken, to put them to death, by the law of war,or 
** to fave them alive at their pleafure.’-—Could any 
one have imagined, that Dr. Johnfon would have in- 
finuated, that all this is only defcriptive of powers 

belonging to parith officers! | 
But it is pretended, that if the Americans refufe 
to admit a right in our Parliament to tax them, they, 
in effect, refufe all fubordinate connection with Eng- 
land; that we can either bind them in all cafes, or 
we cannot bind them in any: and as they have ad- 
mitted our laws for the regulation of their Commerce, 
they have thereby given us a right to difpofe of their. 
property ; “ decaufe, lay thele gentlemen, the reception 
“* of any law draws after it, by a chain which cannot 
S* be broken, the neceffity of admitting taxation”? P. 14. 
This manner of reaioning fuppoies, that there can 
be no Government but an abfolute, unlimited, one; 
that acquiefcence to the will of a fuperior in one 
point, neceffarily involves in it the duty of ‘abfolute 
fubmiffion in aff; that to allow we have duties, is to 
deny we have immunities or rights. All this is fuffi- 
ciently refuted by the principles of the Enelth Go- 
‘vernment; the forms of our Parliament make it evi- 
dent, that there may be a difference in the right of 
granting money for the fervice of the ftate, and the 
right of general legiflation. A law that thall bind 
the people may originate in the Houfe of Lords; but 
a bill of Supply, deing a free sift from the people. can 
originate only in thar Houfe whcre the people are 
reprefented. Nor can it confiicutionally affe@ any 
who live in a c:'cie that fends no reprefentatives. 
Can that be a free pift which is relic upan a people 
who are not coniuleed, and who never confent?. We 
make laws for regulating tie policy and com: cerce of 
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Treland. to which Ireland yields obedience ; but does 
it therefore follow, that we have a right to tax the 
trifh without their donfent ? 

Mr. F fays, ‘* Ireland is an exception.” PP. 19.— 
But is not this to contradiét his own principle? Is 
it not breaking the chain, which he afirms cannot be 
broken? Ytowever the circumftances relating to Ire- 
land may differ from the circumftances relating to the 
Colonies, if it be true that the reception of any law 
draws after it the wece/fity of fubmitting to taxation, 
the Britifh Parliament mu? have a right to tax Ire- 
land; to fuppofe it has not, would be making Dr. 
Johnion’s zn ‘ifoluble chain, what in faét it is, a mere 
band of imoke. 

But may we not afk, In what refpeéts do Ireland 
and the Colonies differ? Mr. F. replies, ‘* Ireland 
15 a kinedom by itfe if, coins its own money, and bas its 

Cea! Parliament.” 2B. 19 ——The Coionitts 
ie e as ample powers of Legiflation as the Irifh have. 
‘They have all the requifites of a Parliament ;—the 
‘Governor, like the Lord'Lieutenant of fieland: re. 
prefents the King,—the Council, the Houfe of Lords, 
and the Houle of Rerrefentatives: is literally the 
reprefentative body of the people. Upon what prin- 
ciple then of reafon or juftice is it, that you interpret 
the fame powers more liberally in favour of Ireland, 
which is a conquered kingdom, than you do of the 
Colonifts, who are our children? Do you treat your 
enemies better than your friends? The Governments 
in the feveral Colonies were intended to e the exact 
model, the effigies parva of our own. Can Ireland 
plead greater privileges ? Would it not be a ftrange 
kind of policy to concede, of our own motion, tne di- 
ftincuifhing characteriftic of the Britifh Conftitution to 
an hotlile and con quered kingdom, and deny it at the 
fame time to thofe who, being of the fame blood 
with ourfelves, are entitled to it by birth, and whofe 


only crime feems to have been that of converting, at 
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immenfe toil and danger, a barren and favage wil- 
dernefs, into beautiful fields, fmiling with pleafure, and 
waving with fertility * ? 
~ When men are determined to defend a caufe to- 
tally indefenfible upon the principle ef equity and 
reafon, they are of:en obliged to have recourfe to eva- 
fion, artifice, and fophiftry, to give fome degree of 
plaufibility to pofitions founded in error; and they 
will not fail to embellith thefe with a little loofe de- 
clamation, that they may, with the greater facility, 
gain admittance into the mind of the unfufpecting 
reader. Mr. F. P. 1g. afferts, ‘* That the Irifh coin 
“ their own money”? ‘The expreffion in this place ts 
general, we mult, therefore, underftand him to mean, 
that they coin a// their own money, which 1s not true. 
Indeed, fifteen pages after, when the error may be 
fuppofed to have had its full influence on the reader’s 
mind, he limits the expreffion, by faying, they coin 
their own money in part. The affertion, thus cor- 
reGted, may be admitted. Moft people, it is pre- 
fumed, have feen Irifh halfpence and Irth farthings, 
and perhaps no one ever faw any other kind of Irifh 
money. Is there, then, fuch efficacy, fuch virtue, in 
ftamping a few round pieces of copper, that an argu- 
ment can be drawn from it to prove a right in a de- 
pendent ftate to the ineftimable privilege of being 
taxed only by its cwn people; while others, equally 
dependent on the fame fuperior ftate, are excluded 
that privilege, merely becaufe they have not been in 
the practice of ftamping them? But whatever force 
there may be in this reafoning, it will not apply to 
| the 


* Mr. Hutchinfon fays, ‘The frft fettlers in Maffachufetts 
«« Bay frequently complained, that they were banithed from all. 
«© the delights of life. Before them an ocean 3000 miles over 5 


‘© behind them a dreary wildernefs of unknown extent; the dark- 
«¢ nefs of the night rendered horrible by the unceafing howls of 
<¢ wolves and other ravenous beafls, and the more terrifying yells 
** of wild and favage men.” 
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the Colonifts, as they alfo iz part coin their own mo- 
ney ; for paper money, iffued by the Legiflature of 
each Colony, conftitutes a part of their lawful coin. 
And left it fhould be fufpected that there is not fo 
much virtue in ftamping paper as there is in {tamp- 
ing copper, I muit beg leave to obferve, that fome of 
the charters give the Colonifts a right to coin any fort 
of money they may think proper. A quotation from 
the charter of Virginia will be fufficient to prove this; 
‘momweeen© And they fhait, or lawfully may, eftablifh 


“* and caufe to be made, a coin to pafs current there, 
i <4 


“* the more eafe of traffic and buying between and 


“« amongft them and the natives there, of fuch me- 
“tal, and.in fuch manner ard form, as the faid feve- 
“ ral Councils there fhail limit and appoint.” 

But let us return to the argument. for. taxation, 
drawn from the practice of reculating and refiraining 


4 


their Commerce. The Americans admit a right in 


the Britifh Parliament to make laws fcr the regulation 
of their trade. This is granted cn all hands, The 
queftion then, is, Upon what. principle is. this right 
admitted, which will not involve in it the important 
right of Taxation? | fhall attempt a folution of this 
difficulty, nearly in the words of an American : 

** Commerce refts on conceffions and. reftrictions 
** mutually ftipulated. between the different parts of 
** the world. The right of acguiriag property de- 
‘* pends on the rights of others: the right of acquired 


‘* property folely on the owner. Were the Colonies. 


** in America independent fates, Great Pritain might 
“* fiipulate the terms on which fhe would trade with 
** them; and fhe might alfo prefcribe the mode in 
‘© which they thould trade with other flates, or with- 
‘¢ draw the benefits and favours conceded to them, 
** in confideration of being allowed fuch fuperintend- 
ing power. But fuch a power of regulating trade 
** involves not in it the idea of fupreme Legiflation 
St overthem. ‘The firft isa power of a preferving, 

| protecting. 
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between the people of thofe feveral Colonies, for 
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© proteffing nature : the laft isa power whofe enormous 
‘¢ apeight [preads horror and deftruction on all inferior 
“¢ movements. The firft is a power fubjeCt to a con- 
& ftitutional check. Great Britain cannot injure us 
«¢ by taking away our commerce, without hurting 
< herfelf immediatelys The laft is a power without 
s© check or limit, She might ruin us by fae 

«© The power of regulation was the only band that 
¢¢ could have held us together ; formed on one of 
és thofe of original contraéts,—which only can be a 
* foundation of juft authority. Without fuch a band, 
“© our general commerce with foreign nations, might have 
«© been injurious and deftructive to her: Reafon and 
«¢ Duty reject fuch a licence. This our duty refem- 
é© bles that of children to a parent. The parent has 
“© alimited power over them; but they have rights 
« which the parent cannot take away *.” 

Several other reafons might be mentioned to fhew 
the eflential difference there is in the principle of re- 
gulating their trade, which they confent to, and of 
taxing them without their conient. But if it could be 

proved, (which I am perfuaded 1s impoffible) that no. 
real difference fubfifts —W hat fhould we gain? Weuld 
the Americans admit your right to tax them ? Not at 
all. They would retract their confent to the other. 
They would tell you, as they have done, ‘* to be iub- 
“‘ ordinately connected with England, the Colonies 
<< have contracted. To be fubject to the general legi- 
$6 flative authority of that kingdom they mever con- 
“ tracted, Such a power, as may be necellary to pre- 
§ Serve this conection, fhe has. The authority of the 
“. “Sovereion, and the authority of controuling our in- 
“ tercourfe with foreign nations, form that power. 
«© Such a power leaves the Colonies free. But a ge- 
<¢ neral legiflative power is not a power to preferve 


© that connection, but to diftrefS and enflave them. | 
cc. lf 


* Dickinfon’s New Eflay. 
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<< If the firft power cannot fubfit without the laft, 


«foe bas no right even to tbe firf——the Colonies were 


** deceived in their contraél_—and the power muft be 
‘* unjuft and illegal; for God has given to them a 
“* better ricbt to preferve their Liberty, than to her 
**“co ‘deftroy it.” : Gass. 
Mr. Burke treats this fubje& with fo much pre- 
cifion, that I fhall take the liberty to tranf{cribe a paf- 
fape from his Speech of 1794: ‘* Be content to 
** bind America by laws of trade; you have always 
“done it, Let this be your reafon for binding their 
**.trade. Do not burden them with taxes ; you were 
** not ufed to do fo from the beginning. Let this be 
“* your reafon for not taxing, Thefe are the arou- 
“« ments of flates and kingdoms: Leave the reft to 
** ichools ; for there only they may be difcuffed with 


» ** datety ¢,- bot Mt, intemperately, unwifely, fatally, 


** you fophifticate and poifon the very fource of Go- 
** vernment, by urging fubtle deductions, and confe- 
“* quences odious to thofe you govern, from the unli- 
“© mited and illimitable nature of fupreme authority, 
** you wil teach them by thefe means to call that fo- 
“* vereignty itfelf in queftion. When you drive him 
‘¢ hard, the boar will furely turn’ upon the hunters. 
‘* if chat Sovereignty and their Freedom cannot be 
** reconciled, which will they take? They will caft 
“* your Sovereignty in your face, No body will be 
** argued into flavery. Sir, Jet theGentlemen_on the 
** other fide call forth all their ability ; let the beft of 
** them get up, and tell me, what one character of 
“* liberty the Americans have, and what one brand of 
“* flavery they are free from, if they. are bound in 


‘““ their property and induftry, by all the reftraints 


“* you can Imagine on commerce, and at the fame 
“* time are made pack-horfes of every tax you choofe 
‘* to impofe, without the leaft fhare In, granting tiem ? 
** When they bear the burthens of unlimited mono- 
*" poly, will you bring them to bear the burthens of 

| . ** unlimited 


Qunaz 
<¢ ynlimited revenue too ?' The Enelifhman in Ame- 
© rica will feel that this is flavery—that it is legal 
‘ flavery, will be no compenfation either to his feel- 
“© ings or his underftanding.” 

The cafe of thofe myriads among us who have ‘no 
right to vote for Members of Parliament, furnifhes 
Mr. F. with another argument in defence of his claim 
to tax America. And it muft be acknowledged he 
has made the moft of it: He has certainly taken great 
pains. and has difcovered amazing ingenuity, in pro- 
pofing it in every point of view that a moft produc- 
tive invention could devife. He employs, I think, 
no lefs than feventeen pages to ftate, inforce, illuitrate, 
and embellifh it. The judicious reader mult deter- 
mine with what fuccefs. 

He attacks Mr. Evans very feverely (P15) for 
faying, ‘ that unequal reprefentaion was ai acknowledg- 
ed defect of the Conftitution*. One would hardly have 
thought io guarded an expreffion, and fo calmly de- 
livered, could have afforded matter for firong repre- 
henfion. Yet Mr. F,.is all zeal, all indignation, at 
it. He feems as much alarmed for the Conititution, 
as he would be for his houfe if it was on fire. Sir, 
fays he, your zeal for the Conftitution throws off its 
mak at laft! yon avowedly impeach the Conjtitution ! 
gmizbt you not have faid at once ———— the Conjtitution is 
defeltive, and we patriots, we friends of the Conftitution, 
will avowedly find fault with the Conftitution, tll 
awe can bave an opportnnity of cafting tt into a new 


A 
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meuld!—This queftion enables us to guels at the rea- 


fon 


* « As trade is of a Auatuating nature, and feldom Icng fixed 
«© ina place, it was formerly lett to the Crown to fummon, fro 


«s ve nata, the mot flourifhig towns to fend reprefentatives to Par-' 


-< liament ; fo that, as towns increafe in trade and grew populous, 
<< they were admitted to aihare in the Legiflature. But the mi/- 


| 6 fortune is, that the deferted boroughs continued to be fummoa- 


«eed, as well as thofe to whom, their trade and inhabitants had 
ss been transferred’? 1 Bl. 174. 
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fon of all this heat. Mr. Evans, and the reft of the 
** Aubinomian paticts,” were to be reprefented in dif- 
advantageous coijours, left an unprejudiced public, 
open to receive the genuine didtates of truth, fhould 
be jnfiuenced to condemn the fanguinary meafures 
adopted by Adminiftration againft their American 
brethren. Hence that flood of calumny which pol- 
Jutes Mr, F’s izth pages; where he infinuates, that 
thofe who differ from him, are “ @ gob of ungrateful, 
* uneafy, reftlels men, who defpife dominion, fpeak evil 
“of dignities; give to illiberal bebaviour, fcurrilous 
** ifolence, and difloyalty unmafked, the perverted name 
** of Patriotifm.”—To this dreadful charge, I mutt 
take the liberty to plead, Not Guilty. I love and reve- 
rence King George as much as Mr. F. does. [| value 
the Conftitution of my Country at leaft as highly as he 
values it: And yet, perhaps, few people diflike the 
civil war in which we are now engaged more than I 
do. I diflike it, becaufe I think on our fide it is uz. 
jut; and becaufe I apprehend it is pregnant with the 
deepeft mifchiefs to my King, my Country, and to 
my much injured Brethren in America, 

It is, however, after all confeffed, that we are un- 
equally reprefented, Nay, Mr. F, takes a deal of pains 
fo prove, that we neceffarily muf? be fo. He obferves, 
P. 32. The febeme of equal representation is abfurd and 
“* unpofible s before it can be brought to bear, all Britons 
“* muje be equally wife, rich, noble, learned, experienced, 
** and diligent. They muft alfo be all of one fex-and age.” 
And, what is more extraordinary ftill, ** shey muft all 
“* hve in the fame place, and at the Jame time.” Thefe 
ar€ Curious propofitions to be fure. Let us, for our 
amulement (for they hardly relate to the matter in 
difpute) fee in what manner they are fupported. Y/ 

** Lf Britons are to be equally reprefented, have not the 
€°" ICP a right to make a C ongrefs, and to enadt, that as 
“dee man who has forty foillings a year in land, bas one 
“S votes fo he who has twice forty foillings, foould. have 
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st tayo votes? P. 31. Sohe may, if they happen 
to be in two counties. But the next queftion kindly 
helps us to anfwer the firft. “* Have not the poor a 
<< right to rife in their turn, under pretence that rich 
&¢ men have but one body and one life (each) any more 
«© ¢han the poor 2” And if that plea fhould be thought 
anfudicient, we need only look back one page, and 
we {hall find another ready formed to our hands :— 
s< Tf the poor have litile of the neceffaries of life, by 
<< every diftate of common fenfe, itis of the greatest confe~ 
<< quence to them not to be robbed of that little. The part- 
« ing with a couple of foillings, or the lofing two days 
“ qyork in mending the highways, 1s more to @ poor man 
<< pho has a large family, than the lofing of 2000). 1s to 
<< gq man of fortune.” This hope is unan{werable. 
Tet us then go on. 

“6. The wife and experienced will rife alfo, and urge, 
<< it is abfurd that a young man, or a fool, foould bave 
6 gs preat a foare in the Legiflature as a wife aged 
«© mane? It may be anfwered, the wife and aged 
have only one body, and one life each, any more 
than the young and foolifh; and, therefore, it is un- 
reafonable the former fhould have a greater part in 
the Legiflature than the latter. Mr. F. it may be 
prefumed, was not willing to prefs his adverfaries (if 
in this point he has any) too far, or he might, doubt- 

-Jefs, have fhewn the impoffibility of an equal repre- 
fentation in feveral other inftances equally {uitable for 
his purpofe with thofe he has mentioned : Such as the 
claims of the tall againft the fhort, and of the fhort 
againft the tall; of the fat and bulky againit the 
lean, and of the lean againft the fat and bulky, écc. 

| &c. &c. An ingenious writer, fuch as Mr. F. is 
| allowed in a very eminent degree to be, might eafily 
have fo amplified and embellifhed thefe feveral parti- 
culars, as to extort the higheft admiration from no 

{mall number of ‘his readers, who would probably 

have cried out, in a kind of extacy-—-What an amaz- 
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ing man\ he makes every thing fo plain, that the moft 
incredulous furely muft be convinced. It is, how- 
ever, poflible, that fome few of the antinomian pa- 
triots, out of an idle and pertinacious fondnefs for 
their own opinions, might {till refufe their affent ; 
they might, perhaps, half lofe their temper, and in 
a fit of impatience throw the book into the fire, get-: 
ting rid, by that means, of the fenfe and nontenfe all. 
together. 

‘¢ To laugh were want of goodnefs and of grace,’ 

«« And to be grave exceeds all pow’r of face.” 

We have, indeed, a curious argument in the 19th 
page: “ ws all the voting Burgeffes and Freebolders in 
‘+ Great Britain virtually reprefent the commonality of 
‘< all the Britifo Empire, except Ireland, fo the Houfe 
* of Commons virtually (I think he might bave faid ac- 
* tually) reprefents all the Freeholders and voting Bur- 
<* gelfes in Great Britain.” This is an ealy way of tak- 
ing tor granted what ought to be proved. It is, indeed, 
inverting the eftablifhed ordeér of proof; it is deducing 
a propofition which no body denies, as an inference 
from one which, on account of its abfurdity, fcarce 


al 
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~any body can believe! In what fenfe can the Free- 


holders in Great Britain reprefent the Freeholders in: 
America? Their interefts are different—oppofite— 
incompatible. Suppole a difpute to arife between the 
two countries, in which the lives, liberties, and pro- 
perties of the inhabitants were in conteft,—Would 
it not be contrary to every principle of equity, to every 
dictate of common fenfe, to refer the decifion to per- 
fons chofen by one party only ?. And chofen, perhaps 
too, for the exprefs purpofe of deciding in favour of 
thofe who elected them ; and who were alfo parties in 
the difpute, and were themfelves to be benefited by 
the decifion? An ingenious Gentleman obferved in. 
the Houle of Commons, that Judge Hobbert fays, 
ss If an Act of Parliament was made, con{tituting a 


“© man a judge in his own caule, it would be void by — 


‘ the Law of Nature.” Suppofe, in the cafe above- 
‘ mentioned, 
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mentioned, thefe Delegates, fo chofen, fhould decide, 
‘as they might reafonably be expected to do, in favour 
of themfelves and friends,—Would you add the 
mott offenfive infult to injuftice and oppreffion? 
“Would you tell the other parry—‘* You have no 
‘¢ right to complain; you are bound by the deter- 
“ mination; the Judges virtually reprefented You?” 
That is, the Defendant is virtually reprefented by the 
“Plaintiff, and therefore the latter only ought to 
fpeak ! ! You might, to be fure, if you were fo mind- 
ed, vindicate this procedure by—the jinal reafon of 
Kings,—the laws of brick-bats and cannon-balis, and 
your competitor would be obliged to acquiefce 5 un- 
lefshe thought proper to recur to the fame arguments, 
and repel your injuftice by brick-bats and cannon- 
Datec re | 

Mr. F. afks a great many times over, and in great 
variety of language, ‘“* dre all the non voters,—all the 
<< minors, wives, widows, maidens, bed ridden, failors, 
<< imprifoned burgeffes, abfent freebolders, 8cc. Bec. ab- 
<< jeft flaves, becaufe they could not, or did not vote for 
6 Reprefentative in Parliament at the laft Elettion ?” 
If we anfwer, they are not ;—What has he gained? 
Mr. Evans’s affertion, that ** if the Americans fubmic 
“ to taxation by an Affembly in which they are not 
‘© reprefented, their condition differs not from the 
“° moft abject flaves in the univerfe,” may {till 2e 
true: Mr. F. has not fhewn, and he cannot fhew, that 
the’ cafes are precifely alike, his triumphing then, in 
this point, at leaft muft be premature.. , 

‘He attempts, indeed, to convince us, that the Ame- 
ricans are fome of the’ moft unreafonable Colonifts in 
the world, for complaining of being governed by laws 
made without their confent, when a vat number of 
Britons are governed by laws, made, not only without, 
againft, their confent. He'atks, P. 37. ‘* When did 
“the freebolders, who have eftates from jifty to ninety- 
“ nine pounds a year, confent to be deprived of tbe hberty 

ba 
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“¢ to fooot a bare on their own land? When did the 


“© Quakers confent to have their property taken from them | 


“* for not paying tythes? When did all the freebolders 
** of Middlefew confent to be additionally taxed, in order 
“° to inforce the taxation of the Colonifts 2? &c. 1 an- 
fwer, All thefe people confent to the feveral laws 
enumerated, when, and fo long as, their reprefenta- 
tives in Parliament permit them to be in force. “ But 
** you mean an émplicit confent 2” I mean, Sir, a real 
conient, either exprefied or implied. I know of no 
other kind of confent. Suffer me to illuftrate this by 
a quotation from the inftructions given to the Penn- 
iylvania Delegates to the General Congrefs :. “ Upon 
** che whole, (fays the Committee appointed to 
“* diaw them up), we fhall repofe the higheft confi- 
** dence in the wifdom and integrity of the enfuing 
“‘ Congrefs: and though we have offered to you 
“< [the people] fuch inftruétions as have appeared ex- 
“* pedient to us, yet it is not our meaning, that the 
** Deputies chofen by you fhould be reftrained from 
“* agreeing to any meafures that fhall be approved by 
“* the Congrefs. We fhould be glad if they could, 
** by their influence, procure our opinions to be as 
** nearly adhered to as may be poffible: but to 
** avoid difficulties, we defire that they may be in- 
** ftruéted by you to agree to any meaiures that may 
‘* be approved by the Congrefs, the inhabitants of 
** this Province having refolved to adopt them, and 
“* carry them into execution.” ‘We find here a peo- 
ple wifely confenting, for the fake of unanimity, to 
adopt meafures, of which, in their privatejudgments, 
they might not approve. he 
Butthen Mr, F. will demonftrate,. that according te 
“* this dotirine I myfelf have taxed the Colonifis.”? 1 con= 


fefs here his argument is good. We muit admit this 


charge ; it is an inevitable coniequence of our awn 
pofitions. I hope, however, no part of the innocent 
blood fhed on this occafion wil be required . Dy 
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hands. Iam under the cruel neceffity, either of im: 
plicitly confenting to meafures which fill me with in- 
dignation and horror, or of adopting others more 
ruinous, more fanguinary, more horrible ftill, £j- 
ther the determination of the majority in Parliament 
muft be admitted and received, or the whole fabric 
of the Conftitution muft be torn in pieces, and con- 
fufion, defolation, anarchy, and rvin mutt {pread 
from fea to fea. I confent, therefore, to the admit. 
fion of one evil, to aveid a greater. 

Permit me to be a little more explicit upon this 
fubjeét. When I firft read the account of the fkir- 
mifh at Concord and Lexington, I was fhocked at 
the recital. It is acknowledged on both fides, (the 
Gazette afferts it), that the firft who fell were Pro- 
vincials; the firft blood that was fhed, was thed by 
our foldiers. The immediate caufe of it was, an at- 
tempt (which indeed fucceeded) to deftroy fome am- 
munition and provifions. _Whofe property were 
thefe? The property of the Provincials. I with 
they had remained their property tothis day. I have 
been from that time of opinion, the blood that was then 
fhed in defence of a violation of right and jaftice will 
not go unpunifhed. I defire, however, to keep my 
hands unftained ; as far as it is poffible, I mean to be 
guiltlefs in this matter. With this view I declare, 
where-ever I can, my difapprobation of this unhappy 
war; with this view I am now writing, and I with 
what is here faid may be confidered by my friends, as. 

a public teftimony that I have no union of fentiment. 

with thofe who degan it. O my foul! come not thou. 
into their fecret, to their aflembly, mine honour! be 
not thou united; for in their rage they have fiain 
their brethren. 

_ °° But if the majority is to determine, furely the Cova- 

* nifts mufe be ungrateful, perverfe and wicked, to ri 
** againft fuch taxation; for who, confidering ber wealth 

<< fame, glory, and invincible navy, can doubt but tha 

* Great Britain is the majority of the Britifo Empire ? 

DD Pp. 24, 
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p- 24. This is deciding by the laws of highwaymen, 


—thofe of cutlaffes and fire-arms. The matter is at 
iffue in that way : and who will be zwvincible is yet un- 
known. If you wifh the majority of the Briti/b Em- 


pire fhould determine, you fhould endeavour to take 
* the fenfe of the whole Britifh Empire ; Delegates from 


every part of it ought to have been convened and 
confulted. With what reafon can you call the repre- 
fentatives chofen by one diftriét, the reprefentatives of 
the whole ? You know not on which fide the majo- 
rity would have been, if all who are concerned had been 
equally admitted. You firft exclude all but your 
own party, thofe of your own electing, and then 
triumph in the determinations of a majority! If the 
excluded fhould attempt to murmur or complain, you 
have a method effectually to filence them ;—you re- 
mind them of the fituations of their towns, by point- 
ing to yourznvincible navy. | 

The manner in which Mr. F. treats this fubject 
would almoft induce ene to think, that in his opi- 
nion it is not very material whether we have any Re- 


-prefentatives atall. Suppofe the Miniftry were to 


tax us at their own difcretion, without giving the 
© pot-boilers, the people of property in the kingdom, 
any trouble in electiug Members of Parliament: — 
Should we then be in a ftate of political liberty, or 
flavery ? In that cafe, it 1s poffible we might not be 
taxed ‘‘ without proportion, without judgment, and with- 
“© out mercy.” p. 65. But 1 think we fhould Ze ai the 
mercy of Adminiftration, who in fome future time 
(when the Gentlemen who compofed it were not fo 


-parfimonious as the prefent’, might perhaps not be 


very tender of us, efpecially if they were themfelves 


to gain by every tax they laid upon us. The Britifh 


Conftitution does not defign, that the fubjects of it 


fhould be in that ftate. It fuppofes that every man 
who holds his liberty and property at the will of ano- 
ther, 1s a fave. Hence the reafon and nature of re- 
prefentation: And hence the oppofition in America 

; to 
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to taxes impofed by the Britifh Parliament. Mr. F. 
thinks the Americans have no more reafon to object 
to this, than the non-voters in England have. I have 
had occafion to fay fomething in oppofition to this no- 
tion in attending him in his reveries about the nature 
and abfurdity of equal reprefentation ; but as it is a 
point he infifts much on, and frequently repeats, I 
fhall now attempt to give a fatisfactory anfwer to it. 
Fie afks, p. 15, “‘ When you grant that fome men who 
“* do not vote for Members of Parliament may be confti- 
“ tutionally taxed, do you not indireétly grant that Co- 
“* lonifts may be conftitutionally taxed without having par- 
““ ticular Reprefentatives.”—I have ftated this argu- 
ment in the moft favourable manner for Mr. F.’s 
caufe. I ‘omitted the words “ fome towns, as Bir- 
“* mingham,” which make a part of it in his Pam- 
phlet, becaufe an advantage might have been taken to 
evade the force of it, by obferving, that many per- 
fons in Birmingham have a right, as freeholders, to 
vote for the county Members; confequently it can- 
not be faid, that Birmingham is totally unreprefented. 
—I apprehend, then, that the cafe of the unrepre- 
fented Colonifts differs from the cafe of the non-vo- 
ters in England, in the following refpects :— 

x. Altho’ many of the inhabitants of England 
have not a right to vote for Members of the Houfe 
of Commons, yet there are many who have; where- 
asin America, of ove inhabitant has a right to vote. 
And fome reprefentation, if a complete one cannot be 
obtained, is certainly better than mone. In England, 
there may be a defet of mode in the reprefentation : 
in America there is an extinétion of the /ubj/tance ; 
there is no reprefentation at all, ‘* Thete isa per- 
“* ceptible difference between a deformed man, and 
** a dead man.” fo | 

2. Reprefentation in England is as extenfive as 
property. You cannot find a place for any property 
to exift in, which is not within the limits of fome 


diftriét enticed to eleé&t Members of Parliament; all 
| D2 taxable 
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taxable property.in England is therefore reprefenteds 
Hence the truth of Lord Camden’s obfervation, 
«¢ that every blade of grafs in this kingdom is repre- 
“ fented.? The Conftitution never fuppofes that a 


~Member, when chofen and returned, will have more 


recard for the intereft of thofe who voted for him, 
than for the intereft of thofe who voted againft him, 
or of thofe, refiding in the fame diftri&t, who have no 
votes. His duty requires him to pay equal attention 
toall. Did ever a Knight of a Shire attempt to fcreen 
his friends from bearing a due proportion of the land- 
tax? It is the fame with Burgeffes. ‘Their particular 
duty is to take care of the trade and privileges of the 
Borough for which they are elected ; which will be- 
nefit the voters and non-voters in an equal degree. 
Indeed their interefts are infeparable, they ftand or 
falltogether. Hence the propriety that reprefenta- 
tion fhould be diffufed all over the kingdom, that no 
part may be without a Reprefentative, to declare its 
condition, and defend its rights. 

3, Each Province in America has a legiflature of 
its own, invefted with every kind of power neceflary, 
both for the defence and protection of the Empire, 
and the regular adminiftration of juftice and execu- 
tion of the municipal laws among its inhabitants : im- 
pofing and levying taxes, deciding legal controver- 
fies, and punifhing delinquents, even: with the lofs of 
life, are matters for which they are undeniably com- 
petent. They havea complete legiflature ; and the 
executive power of the Province is vefted in the Go- 
vernor, who is alfo a bt anch of the legiflative power. 
Need they then, for the purpofes of their own Go-. 
vernment, be under the controul of a foreign one? 
Can they be under fuch controul without imminent 
danger? Might not the two legiflatures enact contra- 
dictory laws? The confequence would be, one muft 
be divefted of its rights, that is, be annihilated, to 
make room for the fupremacy of the other. ‘The Co- 
lonifts think this will be the cafe with them, if they 

are 
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are fubdued in this conteft. They afk, ‘* For what 
¢ purpofes fhould their affemblies ever meet 2?” 

4. The interefts of Great Britain and of the 
Colonies, with refpect to each other, are always dif- 
ferent, often contrary and irreconcileable. Hence, 
for our feparate advantage, all the various reftrictions 
on their trade. Canany thing more demontftrate the 
futility of our claim to make laws for them in allcafes, 
than the partiality of the laws we make? If, as it is 
contended, our Members of Parliament are the Re- 
prefentatives of the Empire at large, why are their 
decifions calculated to favour one part more than ano- 
ther ? Why are they ftudious to promote the advan- 
tage of Great Britain even at the expence of Ameri- 
ca? Isit not contrary to the plaineft dictates of com=_ 
mon fenfe to fuppofe, that any fet of men can be the 
Reprefentatives of a people whofe interefts and incli- 
nations they are continually and avowedly fighting 
againft? Let this fupreme legiflative power hold the 
{fcales of juftice with an even hand; let it view all 
the fubjects of this extended Empire, wherever fituat- 
ed, with an impartial eye, and the controverfy will 
take a different turn, or rather no controverfy will 
remain. The various laws for regulating their com- 
merce, as we call them, can never be reconciled with 
juftice on any other principle, than that the duty of 
our Members of Parliament requires them to pro- 
mote the interefts of their Conftituents in preference 
to any other people upon earth. 

Lajfily. ‘* The vaft body of Englifhmen, who have 
*‘ noright to chufe their Reprefentatives, or who, 
** through abfence, cannot exercife their right, may 
“* confent to the difpofal of their property, becaufe 
“« they have always this fecurity, that thofe who take 
‘*an active part in the difpofal of their property, 
*¢ muft at the fame time difpofe of an equal propor- 
** tion of their own :—Whereas the American can 
‘* have no voice in the difpofal of his property ; and 
** what is worfe, thofe who have the power of dif- 
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© pofing of it, are under every poffible temptation to 
© abufe that power; becaufe every fhilling they take’ 
out of the pocket of an American is fo much faved 
in their own.”—Mr. F. calls this our ‘* capital 
argument,” p. 32. And with ereat confidence tells 
us, he “ be will give it a full anfwer.” We have no 
objection to canvafs the ttrength of this full anfwer 
with him; but muft {till remind him, there are other 
points between us to fettle, before he will be permit- 
ted to triumph as having gained the victory. His 
boafling anfwer confilts of feveral particulars: He 
fays, | 

1. “ It is 1mPROBABLE that our law-givers would 
“ fave a dirty foilling in their own pocket, by opprej- 
<< “fvely taking one out of an American's pocket.”’—Im- 
probable! 1s that all? Willthe Americans be content 
with a Propapitity that their property is their 
own? Would Englifhmen be content in fuch a cafe? 
It has been faid, that in framing laws, we ought to - 
proceed with a finifter opinion of all mankind; 
and conclude, that if any are not wicked, it 
is only because they want the power of be- 
ing fo. It is the taking away the power of 
doing ill, that is the defign of all laws. We may 
therefore be allowed to fear, that if our lawgivers are 
poffefied of an unlimited power to tax America, they 
may abule that power; not to fave a dirty /hilling, but 
to obtain a decent income of perhaps a thoufand a- 
year. But, “ they are fo far from abufing this power, 
“ that for every fixpence they take out of an American's 
* pecket, they take 168. out of their own.” ‘Lhe Ame- 
ricans deny this ; and affirm that, taking the reftric- 
tions on their trade into the account, they are more 
taxed than any people in the Empire. And to put: 
the matter out of difpute, they give you your choice: 
«¢ If, fay they, we are to contribute equally with 
‘ other people in the Empire, let us’ equally with 
‘© them enjoy free commerce with the whole world : 
*¢ But while the reftrictions on our trade fhut to us 
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“* the refources of wealth, is it juft that we fhould 
‘¢ bear all other burdens equally with them to whom 
every refource is open ?” 

2. ** Our conftitution obviates your ungenerous fiufpicion, 
“* by ordering, that our Legiflators foall all be men of 
<* fortune, above tha felonious trick you [peak of.’ O 
happy Eneland! thy Senators are all the quinteflence 
of virtue and goodnefs. Can any /icentious Ameri- 
can be fo indecent as to hefitate one moment in refign- 
ing unrefervedly his jlife, liberty, and property, into 
fuch honourable hands! But fuppofe this order of 
the conftitution fhould be evaded: Probably our 
Members do not all anfwer this defcription. Will 
Mr. F. fay they do ? What does he think of one of 
the Members for Middlefex? One vote may lofe a 
‘queftion. And if the order of the conftitution 1s 
violated in one inftance, it is poMible that it may in 
300. Howare feats generally obtained? Here, then, 
alas ! we gain no ground. An American may be ex- 
cufed (not being fo well acquainted with our Mem- 
bers as we are) if his faith in their genuine worth 
and honour, fhould not be quite ftrong enough to in- 
cline him to commit his whole fortune to their abfo- 
lute difpofal. 

3. “ You miftake when you fay, the Americans can 
‘* have no voice in the difpofal of their property, for as 
‘S many as chufe may buy frecholds in England, and bee 
“© come electors.’ Good Sir, how are their votes to be 
conveyed hither ? Will they float in the air, or glide 
under the ocean? Or are the Americans at every elec- 
tion to forfake houfes and lands, wives and children, 
fly acrofsthe Atlantic, and light, like birds of paf- 
faze, on our coafts? And then, would all thefe ad- 
venturing Englifh freeholders be Colonifts in this 
country ? Certainly not ; they would be Englifhmen; 
would vote as Englifhmen, and vote for a Member 
for a particular Englith county, or Englifh borough. 
Before you can make Colonifts voters, you mutt 
make it poflible for them to hve here and in their 
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own country at the fame inftant of time. If you 
meant to give them a fhare in our Legiflature, you 
fhould receive Members into the Houfe of Commons 
from New-York, Bofton, Philadelphia, and all the 
counties and principal towns on the extenfive Conti- 
nent of America. ‘The method you propofe might 
be a mockery and infult, but never could be of any 
fervice tothem. Would you fecure to them their 
property, by obliging them to fquander it away? If 
they could be wafted by the weftern winds to fair Al- 
bion’s happy feore, would not the expence of the jour- 
ney, in money and lofs of time, be the inevitable ruin 
of the greateft part of them? If they complain of 
the tooth ach, would you propofe, as a cure, that 
they cut off their heads! if, as you fuggeft, any of 
them became candidates at the next ele€tion, and ob- 


tained feats; they muft be returned for a county, or 


borough, in Britain; and confequently could only 
reprefent, in connection with their fellow-members, 
the commonalty of Britain. You allow they could 
not reprefent fyeland. And it has been fhewn, the 
reafons will hold good with refpect to every province 
on the Continent of America. You fay indeed, p. 
34. ‘ Ireland is not a kingdom fubjetted to England. 
I confels I think it is. You call it “a (fer king- 
“dom.” That is nothing. Give itwhat name you 
pleafe, you will find it in fact a /ubordinate kingdom. 
Why elie do we make laws to bind their commerce ? 
You obferve farther, ‘The minority in Parliament 
‘* plead the American caufe againft the privileges of the 
“* electors whom they particularly reprefent.” At laft, 
then, itis confefied, that Enelith electors are parti- 
cularly reprétented. What particular reprefentative 
have the freeholders in Virginia in our Parliament ? 
“* but their caufe is pleaded againft the privileges: 
of our electors.” By no means. It was in defence of 
the rights and interefis of Britain that the minority 
pleaded, when they oppofed a change in our fyftem 
of Colony government, which they forefaw would 
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terminate in blood and ruin. O that their reafoning 
had been more attended to ! 

4. There are members in both Houfes of Parliament 
who have large property in America, who probably when 
they tax the Colonifts, take more money out of their own 
pockets than from Adams and Hancock. It has been 
faid, Mr. Hancock before thefe troubles commenced 
was worth at leaft fifty thoufand pounds fterling; 
but his property, confifting chiefly of a wharf, ware- 
houfes, &c, was rendered of very little value by the 
paffing of the Bofton Port Bill; fo that now proba- 
bly his property is very fmall, except what his pa- 
triotifm procures him from his grateful and generous 
countrymen. Mr, Adams, I think, is a gentleman of 
the long robe; whofe life, like the lives of too many 
Antinomian patriots, and Antinomian minifterialifts, 
on this fide the water, has been far enough from the 
purity required by the Gofpel. But why are thefe 
gentlemens names introduced into this controverfy ? 
1f they were not in exiftence, would America be the 
lefs tenacious of her rights? To return to the fub- 
ject Have not thofe members who have large 
foreign poffeffions, fome property in England? At 
leaft, do they not eat and drink while they attend 
their Parliamentary duty: You have already inform- 
edus, that ‘* we are all taxed in the articles of boufe- 
keeping’ p.29. Andas the avowed delign in taxing 
the Americans is, to relieve ourfelves, the cafe with 
thefe gentlemen will be, they will take a little money 
out of one pocket, to put perhaps a larger fum into 
the other ; fo that they might ftill ‘ acquire by be- 
‘ ftowing’, and be gainers by their generous and 
liberal donations. : 

5.°%* If the Colonifts were afraid of being taxed more 
“¢ heavily than the rule of proportion allows—” Sir, this 
is fhifting the queftion. They deny your right to tax 
them at all. If you can of right take any of their 
property without their confent, you may, if you 
pleafe, take the whole of it, An ingenious’ writer 
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obferves, “* It is an evil rooted in the human heart, 
‘* that men will never think they have enough, when 
“* they can take more ; nor be content with a part, 
“if they can feize the whole.” The Americans: 
therefore determine to refit a difeafe in the beginning *. 
They alfo maintain, that confidering the reftrictions 
on their trade, and. the neceffary expences of their 
own refpective Governments, (and which we never 
think of paying for them) they are already taxed 
equal to, if not beyond, a fair proportion. You fay,. 
<< they ought to have petitioned.” Indeed Sir, they 
have petitioned: Which of the Colonies have not? 
The Houle of Burgeffes of Virginia tells Lord Dun- 
more, that ‘* they have exhaufted every mode of ap- 
** plication, which their invention could fuggeft, as 
“ proper and promifing.” And the General Con- 
grefs appeals to the world in the following affe€ting 
words: ‘* When the world reflects on the bold and 
“* rapid fucceffion of injuries, which, during a courfe 
** of eleven years, have been aimed at thefe Colonies. 
** when it reviews the refpeciful and pacific expoftu- 
“* Jations, which during that whole time, were the fole 
** arms we oppofed to them ; when it obferves that 
** our complaints were either not heard at all, or were 
“** anfwered with new and accumulated injury; when 
** it confiders the great armaments with which they 
‘* have invaded us, and the circumftances of cruelty, 
** with which they have commenced and profecuted 
‘* hoftilities ;—when thefe things, we fay, are laid 
** together, and attentively confidered, can the world 
** be deceived into an opinion, that we are unreafon- 
“© able; or can it hefitate to believe, with us, that’ 
** nothing but our own exertions (under Providence, ). 
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** can defeat the Minifterial fentence of death, or 

© abject fubmiffion.” You afk, Would not cur Law- 

** givers grant them any reafonable requeft ? No. Their 

requeits have been rejected. What you fay about the 

tea fhail be confidered foon. 

Lafily. ** If pleading that our fuperiors may abufetheir 

power, bea sufficient reafon to fbake off their authoe 
* rity, all apprentices may emanicipate themfelves , they 
may fay, my mafter indeed ufes me well; but be is 
under every pofiible temptation to flarve me, fince every 
meal be will fave in denying me proper food, will bea 
** meal faved for bimfelf.’ 1 with, Sir, for the credit 
of your writings, you would ufe fewer miles, or fe- 
lect fuch as are fuited to your purpofe. It is not true 
that ‘* a mafter is under every*poffible temptation to 
‘s flarve his apprentice.” That thofe who do not 
eat, Cannot work, is no lefs a dictate of common 
fenfe, than it is a faying in almoft every one’s mouth. 

It is therefore the intereft of every mafter to fupply 
his apprentice with food fufficient to preferve active 
vigorous health. Again, the Americans do not re- 
fift merely from apprehenfions of what we intend to 
do; but on account of our haying already invaded 
their privileges ‘and property. The apprentice, 
moreover, may be very eafy, becaufe in cafe of ill- 
ufage, he has an impartial and difinterefted tribunal 
to appeal to for redrefs. To whom muf the Ameri- 
cans appeal? T’o the very men of whom they com- 
plain; and who tell them, they have a right to bind 
them in all cafes whatfoever. 

I have now confidered Mr. F.’s full anfwer. Has 
he removed the difficulty? No. ‘Vhe anfwer hardly 
relates to it. It is made up of a variety of different 
pofitions 5. all of them foreign to the purpole, and 
all of them (as has been fhewn) without any founda- 
tion in equity and truth, 

Mr. F. very feverely blames the Americans for 
deftroying the tea;—burt let us confider that matter 
with a little evennefs of mind. How came the Eatt 
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India Company to fend this article to Bofton, in the 
manner they did? why was fo unprecedented a ftep 
taken ? If it was an infidious attempt to force the 
Colonifts to fubmit to taxation, the deftruétion of it 
became neceffary, on the principles of felf-defence. 
If a train was laid to blow up my houfe, I fhould be 
yuftified in deftroying it, if upon notice given to the 
agereffor, he not only refufed to remove it, but 
openly perfilted in carrying his nefarious defign into 
execution. ‘* The fcheme of the tea, fay§ an Ame- 
* rican advocate, was contrived chiefly for the pur- 
pole, of eftablithing a precedent, for raifing a re- 
«© venue in America. The Colonifts were not to be 
** deceived, and they were as fteady to their purpofe, 
¢¢ as Government was to theirs. If the tea fhould 
*¢ be landed, it would be fold, and the ,duty would 
¢* be paid ; and this would be ut fed as a precedent for 
«© other taxes. The whole continent was united in 
“ fentiment, that all oppofition to Parliamentary 
“* taxation mutt be civen up for ever, if this critical 
** moment was neglected. Accordingly New-York, 
e¢ and Philadelphia, determined that the fhips fhould 
** be fent back ; the confignees at Bofton (dependents 
«| onGovernment) would not confent, the cuftom-houfe 
¢¢ refufed clearances; Governor Hutchinfon refufed 
« pafies by the caftle. The queftion then was, 
«© with many, whether the Governor, officers, and 
e Ma ee fhould be compelled to fend the fhips 
6¢ away ? An army and navy was at hand, and blood- 
«¢ fhed was apprehended.—At laft, when the conti- 
“ nent, as well asthe town and province, were wait- 
«* ing the iffue of this deliberation, with the utmoft 
«« anxiety, a number of perfons, in the night, put 
« them out of fufpence, by an oblation to Neptune.” 
«« All men will agree, that fuch fleps ought not 

¢¢ to be taken, but in cafes of abfolute neceffity, and 
‘that fuch neceffity muft be very clear. In this 
* cafe an attack was made upon a fundamental prin- 
‘ ¢ple of the Conftitution, and upon that fuppofi- 
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* tion was refifted, after multitudes of petitions to 
**© no purpofe had been prefented, and becaufe there 
<6 was no tribunal in the conftitution, from whence 
© redrefs could have been obtained.” 

I think Mr. F. is difingenuous in what he fays about 
the County Palatine of Chefter, p. 35... Mr. Evans 
had obferved, from Lord Camden’s fpeech, that the 
Parliament, having laid a tax upon that Palatinate, 
the inhabitants refufed to comply with it; they pe- 
titioned the King to order the Commiffioners not to 
proceed, *‘ for they had a Parliament of their own, 
** and had always been ufed to tax themfelves.” Mr. 
F. to evade the force of the argument, pretends great 
candour ; he allows that the County Palatine of Che- 
fter was independent on the Britifh Parliament, and 
affirms, that the Colonifts are not. “ GRanTiINc, 
** fays he, that the Palatinate of Chefter was as indepen- 
“© dent on the Britifb Parliament, as the Palatinate of 
“© Germany.” ‘This 1s begeing, or rather frealing the 
queftion. He ts not afked to grant this, but required 
to prove it. The inhabitants of Chefter were fub- 
jects of the Britifh Crown, as much as any of our 
‘Colonifts at this day are; and the A& which autho- 
rifes them to fend members, exprefsly declares,—-— 
*© That the inhabitants of the faid county had always 
‘© formerly been bound by the Acts and Statutes made 
by authority of the Court of Parliament, as far forth 
“* as other counties, cities, and boroughs, have 
** been +.” This demonftrates, that the Parliament 
of Chefter was wot independent on the Britifh Parlia- 
ment. And Mr. Evans’s argument required, that 
itfhould not. To grant therefore that it qwas inde- 
pendent, is an ingenious device,—a fpecimen of true 
Geneva logic. 

Refpecting the Pennfylvania Charter, I admit Mr. 

F. has 


4 See this fubje&t treated with great accuracy and judpment in 
Mr, Parker’s excellent pamphlet, entitled, «* An Argument ia De- 
fence of the Colonies.” 
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F, has a feeming advantage; it does in exprefs terms 
mention taxation by the Britith Parliament. And 
this is the only fort of which he can keep. poffeffion: 
I thall not therefore attempt to diflodge Aim, but to 
filence iz; which, if I can effect, he will have no 
other option left, but to furrender at difcretion: he 
may however do this, both with honour and fafety, 
as fome of the braveft and moft generous people on 
earth are his foes, 
_ He obferves,—a charter is a bargain, and honeft men 
dare not go from their bargain. This is granted. And 
in all bargains there are two contracting parties equally 
bound; neither of which, if they are honeft, dare 
violate the compaé: if one of them departs from 
it, the other with reafon may be lefs {crupulous 
about the performance of it. If. one party claims 
privileges to the detriment of the other, to which 
by the agreement he is not entitled; the other, in 
return for conceding to thofe claims, may, without 
any violation of juftice, demand fomething by way of 
equivalent; and, in cafe of meeting with a refufal, 
may recall the conceffions he had gratuitoufly made, 

The charter allows taxation by Parliament, but does 
it forbid the inhabitants to manufacture fteel 2. or does 
it confine their trade and privileges. within the limits 
prefcribed by all our reftraining and regulating laws? 
To thefe the Pennfylvanians willingly faubmit, while 
you fufpend your claim of taxation. If you. begin to 
enforce that claim, they. will revolt againit- your com- 
mercial laws ; they will call them encroachments. 
“* Whether you were right or wrong in eftabhifhing 
“* the Colonies on the principles of commercial mo-— 
** nopoly, rather than on that of revenue, is at this 
“* day a problem of mere fpeculation. You cannot 
“* have both by the fame authority. To join toge- 
“* ther the reftraints of a univerfal external and inter- 
“* nal monopoly, with a univerfal external and inter- 
‘* nal taxation, is an unnatural union, perfe& un- 


‘* compensated flavery. You have long fiace Sie 
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“* ded for yourfelf and them and you and they have 
‘¢ profpered exceedingly under the decifion.” Bue xe. 

It is hardly to be expected, that a charter, eranted 
perhaps under a particular influence for the firft fer- 
tling a diftant Colony, fhould mark out, with uner- 
sing wifdom, all the rules and laws neceffary for the 
reht government of that Colony with refpeét to the 
parent ftate, when it fhall attain the grandeur and 
importance of a flourifhing and populous nation. In 
procefs of time, difficulties will occur, and difputes 
will arife. Would it not be better to obviate thof 
difficulties, and to fettle thofe difputes, by referring 
to the laws of the Conftitution, rather than by force 
of arms? 

The right of granting their own money has un- 
doubtedly ever been confidered as an unalienable 
privilege of Britifh fubjeéts. Ifthe rule in fome in+ 
{tances fhould be too nice for practice, a deviation 
in thofe inftances will not be controverted, if the ge- 
neral principle is preferved, which gives fecurity 
again{t improvident and exorbitant grants. But if 
the Britifh Parliament have a right to tax the Ameri- 
cans ad liditum, that principle is not preferved; the 
graniors are not liable to bear an equal proportion of 
the contributions they impofe. In this inflance, a 
fundamental principle of the Britifh Conftitution is 
violated; and alfo of the conftitutions of all our pro- 
vinces, which arofe out of it, and were defigned to 
be formed upon the fame model. 

That a King may grant charters, in which are 
claufes inconfiftent with, or fubverfive of, the firft 
and moft effential privilege of the fubjeG, is pof- 
fible; but it is not poffible thefe claufes fhould have 
any validity or force. The King can neither do nor 
think wrong. In all cafes, therefore, where the pre- 
rogative infringes upon the principles of the Confti- 
tution, the law determines, that Jzs Majefty was de- 
ceived in the grant. This reafoning will hold with re- 
{pect to the American charters. ‘* That ftates with- 
“ out freedom, fhould, by principle, crow out of a free 
sw taie, 
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*¢ flate, is as impoffible as that fparrows fhould be 
** produced from the eggs of an eagle +.” But if, 
in defiance of natural equity and conftitutional law, 
you infift on the expre/s terms of Colonization, you 
will pleafe to remember, it is expected, that you 
ftrictly adhere to them yourfelf, and the Colonifts 
will claim every privilege of which the exprefs words 
of their charter do not deprive them. 

It has often been obferved, that Maryland Char- 
ter expreisiy exempts that Province from all Britifh 
taxation. Here then we have no fhadow of right. 
We cannot plead either reafon, equity, Jaw, ufage, 
policy, or compact, in juftification of our conduét, 
We madly fcatter about the world arrows, firebrands, 
and death; and if we are afked the reafon of all this 
rage and milchief, we haughtily remit the enquirer 
to the {word for an anfwer. To the fword, then, 
the Coloniits reply, fince nothing elfe will fatisfy you, 
let the appeal be made. And may the God of battles, 
the fupreme arbiter of Kings and kingdoms, bea 
fhield and defence to the injured and oppreffed. 

If it be afked, What have the reft of the Colonies 
to do with the exemption contained in the charter of 
Maryland? How are Virginia, Pennfylvania, and 
New-York, affected by a violation of the ftipulated 
rights of the Marylanders ? I anfwer, In the fame man- 
ner my property 1s affected, when the adjoining houfe 
ison fire. Am not authorifed, nay called upon, 
to exert mylelf to the uttermoft to {top and extinguifh 
the {fpreading flames; left the devouring element, af- 
ter having laid my neighbour’s property in duft and 
afhes, fhould annihilate my own? : 

I think I have now confidered Mr. Fletcher’s arcu- 
ments, drawn from reafon and the conftitution, in de- 

fencof the American war. How far I have fuc- 
ceeded in the attempt to demonftrate that they are 
; noc 
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not founded on thefe, but utterly inconfiflent with 
both of them, muft be left to the determination of 
the candid reader. — 

T own I am fomewhat furprized, that Mr. Fletcher 
fhould appeal to the facred Scriptures in defence of 
his caule. Is it not ftrange, that the doétrines of the 
Prince of Peace, and Saviour of the World, fhould 
be produced by his minifters in vindication of de- 
ftruction, hoftility, and war! What has this devoted 
people done, that our imvincible fleets infult their 
towns, and our embattled hofts cover their plains? 
Why do we cry ‘ Havoc, and let loofe the dogs of 
war?” Why i8there no pleafant voice heard in all 
their late fo happy land! The found of the trumpet, 
and the din of arms, is heard from city to city, and 
from fhore to fhore! What bave they done? Have 
they pillaged our fields, plundered our houies, abufed 
our women, and murdered our children ? No. They 
have done us good, and not evil, all the days of their 
lives; they never meet us but they falute us as their 
elder brethren; they never vifit us but with eifts in 
their hands; they fill our nation with the flour 
of wheat, and they make the hearts of our-pcor to 
dance and fing.—But are they not then the tyrants of 
the reft of the world, that fack cities, lay wafte king- 
doms, and load themfelves with fpoil :—and is it not 
our zeal in defence of the injured rights of mankind, 
which prompts us to raife the “ koftile arm. and focot 
ihe deadly lightning of war?” No. “1 hey are the friends 
and benefactors of the world; their hofpitable country 
is an afylum for the diftrefied of all nations.—But 
they have faid to us—We will be governed, as our fa- 
thers were governed, ana we qwill love one another, as 
our fathers loved one another. —Dreadful crime indeed ! 
Is it not time to beat to arms; to cry Out, difloyalty ! 
fedition | treafon! rebellion ! 

_ The paffaze of Scripture which Mr. F. produces 
in defence of his opinion is the following :—Let every 
foul be fubjedt to the higher powers. For there 1s no 
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power but of God: The powers that be, are ordained of 
God, Whoever therefore refifteth ihe power, refifteth 
the ordinance of God: And they who refift, fall receive 
to themfelves condemnation, (Sc. Wherefore ye muft 
needs be fubject not only for wrath, but alfo for confcience 
fake. Lor this caufe pay you tribute alfo, 8c. Render 
therefore to all their dues: Tribute to whom tribute is 
due, cuftom to whom cuftom.” | | 

We are in this paffage commanded to render to 
all their dues. Vi we did this, I believe the war 
would ceafe: Unlefs it be true, that the Americans 
have wo dues. ‘* The modern doétrine, fays Mr. 
‘* Dickinfon, of our Britifh adverfaries, is truly re- 
*¢ markable; for though it points out what are not 
** our rights, yet we can never learn from it what 
‘** are ourrights. For example ; Great Britain claims 
“* a right to take away nine tenths of our eftates— 
“© Have we a right to the remaining tenth? No. 
“* To fay we have is a traiterous pofition denying her 
“* fupreme legiflature. So far from having property, 
‘© according to thefe late found novels, we are our- 
“* felves a property.” But this is not the language of 
truth. ‘Lhe Americans have rights. 

They have, moreover, always paid tribute (taxes) 
to the King’s reprefentative, to whom it z due. 
They refufe to pay tribute to the Britifh Parliament 
to whom it 1s wot due... ‘* We conceive, fay they, 
** that the Britifh Parhament has xo right to inter- 
‘* meddle with our provifions for the fupport of civil 
‘* oovernment, or adminiftration of juftice. The 
provifions we have made are fuch as are agreeable 
“* to our circumftances: they anfwer the fubftantial 
‘¢ purpofes of government and juftice; and other 
“* purpofes foould not be anfwered. ‘We do not mean 
‘« that our people fhall be burthened with oppreffive 
‘s' taxes, to provide finecures for the idle or the 
‘¢ wicked... While Parliament purfue their plan of 
‘¢ civil government within their own jurifdiction, ots 
. ** alfo 
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‘* alfo hope to purfue ours without moleflation.” 
Gen. Congres. 

But do not the Americans fall under the condem- 
nation of refifting the ordinance of Gop? Do they 
‘not refift the powers appointed of Gop? In order to 
to determine this with truth and precifion, we mutt 
firft enquire,—In whofe hands was the adiminittration 
of civil government lodged previous to thefe com- 
motions? The anfwer is eafy and certain. Indubi- 
tably in the General Affembly of each province, com- 
pofed of the King’s Reprefentative, the Council, and 
the Hloufe of Burgefles. Do the Provincials refit 
this authority? They furely do not. Are not we 
then the aggreffors? Does not the guilt of refitting 
the Divine appointment belong to us? O England ! 
Will not Gop be avenged on fuch a nation as Tuts? 

They are charged with difaffection and difloyalty 
to their rightful fovereign. They deny this charge 
in the {trongeft and moft explicit terms. One reafon 
of their oppofing, ‘ with arms in their hands,’ the 
novel pretenfions of our Parliament is, becaufe were 
thefe pretenfions admitted, they would cut off their 
Intercourse between their fovereign and them. ‘* Were 
** we denied the freedom of granting our own money, 
we muft, as dutiful and loyal tubje@s, ever la- 
ment our being ftripped of the only means, as 
well of recommending this country to the favour 
of our moft gracious fovereign, as of {trengthening 
thofe bands of amity with our fellow lubjects, 
which we would wifh to remain indiffoluble.” 
Gen, Congre/s., 

When an ingenious writer is determined to blacken 
his opponents, to make them appear ridiculous or 
mifchievous, he may always find opportunities to do 
it. The friends of the rights of America are 
charged by Mr. F. with holding principles fubverfive 
of als peaceable and orderly Government; with ex- 
ciung diadection to the King; and encouraging tu- 
mult and outrage among his fubjects. This charge 
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ia as falfe as it isinjurious. Upon what is it founded? 
Upon Mr. F's abufive epithets and unjuft inuendoes. 
He gives us a florid defcription of the abfurd, im- 
pious, and lawlefs proceedings of the followers of 
John of Leydon, of thofe of Ket the tanner, and of 
the agitators in Cromwel’s army; and fcruples not to 
fay, ‘ that the wild Republican fpirit, which animated 
Ket and his army, worked in thofe days juft as licentious 
patriotifm works in ours’ And that we may not be 
at a lois to know to whofe account he charges this 
licantioufnefs, he tells Mr. Evans, that * be countenances 
one of the moft dangerous principles of the levelling Ana- 
baptifis—a principle whereby all government may be 
overthrown. p. 59. ‘This accufation is eafily made, 
but to prove it from the pamphlet in queftion will, 
Tam fure, require more logic than Mr, F. has yet 
thought proper to give us. 

In p. 64. he renews the charge—‘ fome diffenters 
among us grow reftle[s, openly countenance their brethren 
in America, and make it a point of conference to foment 
divifions in the kingdom.—But whether they hope a Re- 
volution on the continent would be productive of a Revo- 
lution in England, is a Deep Question.’ Sir, that 
queftion, deep as it is, may be eafily anfwered. What 
is the fair, natural tendency, of all that thefe refle/fs 
fpirits have faid or done, from the commencement of 
this difpute to the prefent day? To what end do 
their endeavours point? To Pzacez, and nothing 
elfe. If they wifhed for a Revolution, would they 
petition and importune his Majelly to keep his army 
and his navy at home? Would they anxioufly folicit 
him to make peace with his American fubjects, 
thereby uniting the whole empire on his fide? If 
their defires, their prayers, were granted, would not 
King George be fo firmly feated on his throne, that 
the united efforts of all the ftates upon earth, hu- 
manly fpeaking, were they exerted, would not be able 
to move him? Would he not, in fhort, be the moft 
powerful, as well as the happieft monarch alive? O, 
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Sir, lay afide your pretenfions to loyalty, or direct 
your endeavours, in future, to promote the tran- 
quility of our fovereign, and the fafety and profperity 
of his fubjects. 

One ridiculous conjecture may, perhaps, be well 
enough anfwered by another. Suppofe, Sir, the de- 
fign of a Revolution fhould be entertained by your 
party :—Let us examine the probability of this fur- 
mife by the tendency of their meafures. An in- 
novation has been adopted in our colony admi- 
niftration, which has fet the whole continent of Ame- 
rica in a flame: that innovation is ftill perfitted in, 
and the eftablifhing of it attempted by the point of 
the bayonet. This may detach the Americans, con- 
fitting of three millions of Whigs (as Dr. Johnfon calls 
them) from the intereft of the Kine: our foldiers, 
our failors, fent out of the way I do not mean, 
Sir, to intimate that your Tory friends a@tually intend 
to bring in the Pretender ; but you will excufe me 
in faying, that, in my opinion, if fuch a defign exifts, 
Abitophel bimfelf, was he of the party, could not de- 
vile means more likely to accomplifh it*, You 
efpoufe an opinion, which you fay, ¢ may be called a 
Jacobite dotirine, p. 43. I confefs I diflike Jacobi- 
tifm, becaufe Jacobites are enemies to King George. 
Thirty years before the commencement of this focial 
war in America, they were in arms to dethrone his 
grandfather; and thirty years before that time, they 
were in arms to dethrone his great grandfather. 
May Divine Providence preferve his prefent Majefty 
out of theirhands, 


* «« So dire&tly oppofite to the intereft of Great Britain has the 
“© condu& of daminifiration been for fome time pait, that it may 
*« fafely be affirmed, that if their view was to cftablith arbitrary 
** power over Great Britain, {chemes more dangercus could not 
**"have been laid, To prefefs this purpofe, would enfure a de- 
*< feat. Any man, who had fuch a delign, would firlt take the 
“ opportunity of peace, to fet one part of the Jubje againft the 
ttearwer,” New Effay, vie 
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I know not that I have much controverfy with 
Mr. F. refpecting the ‘ origin of power” Perhaps 
he is contending without an advertary. * Promotion 
cometh neither from the Eaft, nor from the Weft: And 
why? God is the judge: He putteth down one, and 
fetteth up another, p. 42. All I think will allow 
this to be ‘ his inconteftible right And Mr. F. af- 
ferts, that the Lord fometimes brings this about 
“ by means of the people.? No candid Revolutionift can 
afk for a creater conceffion. Certainly * no‘ concur- 
rence of the people can deprive Jehovah of kis divine 
prerogative. When the ten tribes of Ifrael revolted 
from Rehoboam, the thing was of the Lerd, that he 
might punifh the Houle of Solomon; decaufe they 
did not walk in the ways of the Lord, to keep bis fta- 
tutes and his judgments, like David their father.—Some 
people imagine they fee the finger of Gop in the 
rifing greatnefs of America: they lament that, inftead 
of our partaking of it, and making it our own, we 
are now (vainly perhaps) endeavouring to obftruct 
and prevent it. The powers that are, are ordained of. 
Gop. What is the rtiling, exiting power, this day in 
America ?—This fubje@t is too tublime for me:—I 
fhall tranfcribe for the reader’s reflection the learned 
Mr. Bates’s Comment on 1 Kings, cap. xt. v. 16. 
‘* The grandeur of the court and its luxury, and the 
“ oppreffion, it is likely, of the mwmerous officers necel- 
‘‘ fary inthe gathering and expending of fo large a 
“¢ civil lift as Solomon had, and in which the young 
“ men about Rehoboam found their advantage, feem 
“to be all the grievances the people had to complain 
“¢ of sand as thefe ju? complaints were not liltened to, 
‘¢ che natural confequence, confidering the nature of 
‘the meeting, was a revole: and Gop would not per- 
“ mit Rehoboam to make ufe of his army, which in all 
“ probability had encouraged him to return the tyran- 
<< nical anfwer he did to his people. Kings can feldom 
“< fee their own real interefts, and people are too apt to 
“ complain ; but when eve perfon confumes in luxury, 
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** if in no worfe a way, what millions are almoft ftarved 
“* by paying, let the Chrifian confider the account he 
** 1s to give hereafter, and the politician take the advice 
“* afforded him in this piece of hiftery.” 

Mr. F. I think juflly, diflikes a Republican form 
of Gevernment. In oppofition to it, he cites the ay- 
thority of Calvin, who, he tells us, was a {trong Re- 
publican; and of Baxter, a preacher in Oliver’s army. 
It is rather ftrange that he thould produce the autho- 
rity of thefe two men, to demontftrate the abfurdity. 
of a fcheme of Government, of which one of them 
was an avowed defender, and to which the other 
had not at leaft much averfion. Their teflimonies 
amount only to this: —That principles which them- 
felves adopted as falutary and good, might be abufed, 
might be carried to excefs, or be mifapplied, and 
thereby be made the accidental caufe of mifery and 
ruin. May not high monarcnical principles be 
equally abufed? May they not be extended, till they 
terminate in tyranny and defpotifm ? But I am not 
a friend to Republicanifm. I prefer the limited mo- 
narcny of England, before aay other form of Go- 
vernment that I know of. Bur, I doubr, if I thould 
be of Mr. F’s mind; in preferring ¢ gu arbitrary king 
to an arbitrary mab.’ The fadden infurre@ions of a 
Jawlefs multitude may, like an inundation occafioned 
by an hafty fhower, for a while carry devaftation and 
ruin wherever they go; but having no fettled and de- 
terminate end to aim at, no permanent and acknow- 
ledged principle whereon to fupport their extrava- 
gancies, and it not being poffible for them long to 
juppore themfelves in that ftate of turbulence and 
anarchy, they would naturally, as foon as the Grit 
tran{ports of their rage fubfided, fall back again, 
ike rivers when the rain abates, into their proper 

channel, But the cafe would be very diferent with 
an arbitrary tyrant when once feated in the chair of 
defpotifm; he would cather ftr. neth by continuance, 
and foon fo fecure himfelf behind military intrench- 
mets, 
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ments, that it would, not perhaps, be poffible ever to 
difplace him, at leaft not without a moft violent and 
defperate liruggle. 

We are informed, p. 65. of a reprimand given by 
a chief magifirate in a mild Republic to a friend: of 
Mr. Fletcher’s, for his only hinting at a method: of 
redreffing an avowed grievance :—-Who, {aid the ma- 
giftrate, made you a teacker of your fovereign’s® Learn 
to know your own bufinefs. \ have read that the bm- 
peror Caligula, one time at fupper, burft fuddenly 
into aloud laughter, and the Confuls, who fat near 
him, defiring, with great refpect, to know the caufe 
of his mirth, I laugh, faid he, to think, that I can 
have both your throats cut with the leaft nod of my bead. 
Once at a facrifice, he unexpectedly appeared among 
the reft in the habit of a prieft, and taking up: the 
axe, as if he defigned to knock down the victim, 
inftantly beat out the brains of the prieft, who ftood 
next him. He was not, indeed, often fo hafty; he 
generally put the victims of his cruelty to lingering 
deaths ; his ufual expreffion was, Jet them feel them- 
felves dying. And Nero’s batbarity filled the whole 
empire with funerals and lamentation ; he murdered 
his own mother, and caufed the city of Rome to be 
fet on fire; at the fame time commanding, that the 
flames fhould not be ftopped, and promifing to re- 
move, at his own expence, the rubbifh and dead 
bodies. Afterwards, to throw off the odium from 
himfelf, he charged the guilt of the conflagration 
upon the innocent Chriftians; and on that pretence 
raifed the firft general perfecution,; wherein great 
numbers were put to death with. every circumftance 
of barbarity. ‘* Their death and torture, were ag- 
“© cravated with cruel derifion and {port ; for they 
© were either covered with the fkins of wild beafts, 

or torn in pieces by devouring dogs, or fattened 
to crofies, or wrapt up in combuftible garments, 
that when the day-light failed, they might, like 
torches, ierve to difpel the darkneds of the night.” 
> | Nor 
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_Nor.was our Harry the Eighth far behind thefe Ro- 


man worthies in the trade of butchery. He made 


-fuch promifcuous havoc of Papifts and Proteftants, 


of both fexes, of all ranks and orders, his own wives 
not excepted, that he feemed to take delight in fhed- 
ding the blood of his fubjects. Not being able ina 


long difputation to convince one Lambert, that Tran- 


fubftantiation was the truth, he at length afked him, 
Whether be would change his opinion, or be burnt to 
death 2 Lambert had the fortitude to chufe the latter, 
and Henry the mean cruelty to order him to be exe- 
cuted. ‘Thefe inftances ferve to fnew, that men of 
arbitrary principles ought not to be intrufted with 
much power; and that arbitrary power, under what- 
ever form of Government it is exercifed, 1s always 
dreadfully dangerous to the people. ) 
A judicious author obferves, ‘* That if we want to 
know what the protection of abfolute monarchy 
is, what kind of fathers of their countries it makes 
Princes to be, and to what degree of happinefs and 
fecurity it carries civil fociety, where this fort of 
Government is grown to perfection, we need only 
ook into the hiltory of Ceylon, written by Knox. 
Speaking of an arbitrary Prince, the author fays, 
He fheds a great deal of blood, and gives no rea- 
fon for it; nor is he content to take away mens 
lives, but he puts them to Jong and lingering tor- 
ments ; for when he is difpleafed with any, he 
will command to cut and pull away their flefh with 
pincers, and burn them with hot irons to make 
them confefs their accomplices; which to rid them- 
felves of the torments they will readily dg, and ac- 
cufe many they never knew nor faw. Then he 
will order their hands to be tied about their necks, 
that they may eat their own flefh, and fo lead them 
through the, city to execution ; the dogs, wxo are 
ufed to it, following them to devour their flefh, At 
the place of execution, which is always in the largeft 
Bea, ~  «* highway, 
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highway, that all may fee and ftand in awe, there 
are always fome fticking upon poles, others hang- 
ing up in quarters upon trees, befides what lie on 


the ground, killed by elephants or otherwife. He 


hath a great many prifoners, whom he keeps in 


‘chains; fome in goal, others in the cuftedy of 


great men, and jor what, or how long, no man 
dare enquire. Some are allowed food, others not; 
and if they do any work to relieve their want, if 
he knows it, he will not permit them ; becaufe, 
as he fays, he put them there to torment and 
punifh them, and not to work and be well main- 
tained ; yet this is connived at, and there are fhops 
by the prifons to fell their wares. When the 


* ftreets by the palace are to be {fwept, the prifoners 


In their chains are let out todo it. When they 
have been leng in prifon, at his pleafure, without 
any examination, they are led to execution ; nor 


‘ is his anger appeafed by the death of the male. 


“ factor, but he oftentimes punifhes all his genera- 


tion, fonietimes killing them all-together, and 
lometimes giving them all away for flaves ; and 
thus he ulually deals with thofe whofe children are 
his attendants ; for after they have been at Court 
a while, and know his cuftoms and manners, he 
cuts off their heads, and puts them in their bellies, 
no man knowing for what crime. When they are 
killed they are called rebels and traitors, and their 
father’s honfes, lands, and eftates, feized on for the 
King’s ufe, which are fometimes redeemed by giv- 
ing fees tothe courtiers; but often the whole fa- 
mily apd generation perifh.” : 

We have here a portraiture at full length. The 


semi-God, Defpotilm inthrined in all its glory. 


Canepa wen 


Black he fits as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as Hell r? 

At his right-hand, obfcene, and fog] with blood, 
As chiet affociate, and prime minilter, 

Florror plum’d attends. 


Mr. 
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Mr. F. intimates, that an arbitrary tyrant, being 
but one, cannotdo much mifchief. But is not this 
contradicted by the hiftories of all nations? Itis true, 

if he had no attendants, no minifters of vengeance 
about him, he would be weak and impotent as an- 
other man ; but while his guards implicitly obey his 
cruel dictates, he avails himfelf of the afliftance of 
King-Mob, the multitude ; and he has this peculiar 
advantage, that he can collect their whole force into 
one point, and direét it toone end. What they are 
cloathed in, whether military uniforms, or leathern 
aprons, is totally immaterial. 
hope it will not be fufpected, that I think Mr. 
Fletcher capable of abetting a defpotifm of this kind. 
By no means. I do not think there is a man in the 
kingdom, who would not reject it with horror. I 
introduced the relation merely as a contraft to Mr. 
F’s worft extreme of Republicanifm, and to remind 
him, that as we are too candid to impute to him, 
who declares himfelf an advocate for a mild Monar- 
chy, all the confequences that may be deduced from 
an arbitrary principal; fo we expect that he will not 
charge us, who profefs ourfelves advocates of the 
fame mild Monarchy, with all the confequences that 
may be deduced from a principle of lawlefs liberty’ ; 
which principle we alfo oppofe with all our might. 
With refpeét to the crimes and outrages com- 
mitted by this Cerberius , this hydra, this briareus, 
this many headed, hundred handed. monfter , this King- 
Mob; thefe tritons , thefe beafts with leonine ferce- 
nefs, afinine meanne[s and ferpentine fportitivencefs— 
we are no more aniwerable for for them than Mr. 
Fletcher is. Let ws-fee what the charges, contained 
in perhaps a hundred queftions, are :—They have 
broken our windows, becaufe we would not, to gra- 
tify their humour, put hghts in them; they have 
ftopped our coaches, til they have perpetrated the 
barbarous crime of chalking Wilkes 45, upon ue 
doors; they have chalked 45 upon Jultice C Vs 
is tis back; 
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back ; they have burnt Lord B— in effigy; they 
have infulted the Prime Minifter within fight of the 
Senate Foufe; they have mobbed a Lord Mayor, 
who, to prevent their hollowing before the Manfion- 
Houfe, had the prudence to run among them with 
his drawn {word ; and—they have almoft done fome- 
thing ¢}fe —The offences are violations of the public 
peace, and they ought not to be countenanced: But 
the diipute about taxing America can anfwer, as the 
lamb did the wolf, they were all committed before I 
was bern. 1 know not, indeed, if that will be thought 
a fufficient excufe. 

Fam forry Mr. F. has taken notice of the affair of 
st. George’s Fields. I heard the firing when the 
Sives of about eight perlons were facrificed to (I 
think) a too vindictive, at leaft a too hafty, fpirit. 
Such irregularities of a mif-guided populace, as then 
exifted, may be punifhed with too great feverity.— 
Right too rigid hardens inte wrong—] am afraid in that 
affair, as in fome others, murder has been committed 
and the land is not yet purged of blood. But the Lord, 
who /itteth above, willin every thing do right. The 
advocates of America mean not to zrritate and in- 
flame the paffions; they only defire to convince the 
judgment, and amend the practice. 

Mr. F. feems not to write with great accuracy, 
when he afferts, thar the Americans hold their lands 
ef the King, as cottagers do their huts of. the Lord 
ef the Manor. The firlt fettlers purchafed their 
charters, either of the King, or of thofe to whom, 
Sor particular reafons, the King had granted them. 
It was tyranny and periecution, and not the genero- 
fity of the Englifh Government, that forced them to 
that ‘‘ outfide of the world.” And it required no little 
fortitude, to enable perfons of rank and good circum- 
frances in life, to bid a final adieu to ‘ all the con- 
* veniences and delights of England, their native 
* country, and expoling themfelves, their wives 
“ and children, to inevitable hardfhips and fuffer- 
‘ | nants Fea 
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* ings, ina long voyage acrofs the Atlantic, to land 
** upon a moft inhofpitable fhore, deftitute of any 
“kind of building to fecure them from the in» 
“© clemecy of the weather, and of moft forts of food 
‘© to which they always had been ufed at their former 
“© home.’’-+ | | 

It is alfo proper to be taken notice of, that fome 
at leaft of the emigrants purchafed the lands of the 
original inhabitants, who certainly had the beft right 
to fell; and for full value. Indeed, feveral of con- 
fiderable fortunes were totally ruined before any 
fettlement in New England could be effeted; and 
when fome progrefs in eftablifhing that colony had 
been made, the proprietors of lands complained, 
the price of clearing was fo great, that they would 
not, when cleared, fell for the money. Nor would 
the Indians, if they had inviolably adherred to their 
own contracts, been at all injured. They were, 
doubtlefs, confined within narrower limits; but to a 
people pofieffed of fo extenfive a country, all of which 
was totally uncultivated, this was no difadvantage : 
or if it was a difadvantage, the benefit of the Euro- 
pean arts, together with the various utenfils made ufe 
of in carrying them on, which their vifitants introdu- 


ced among them, and accommodated them with, was. 
vaftly more than an equivalent for it. Thofe people,. 


previous to the admilfion of the Enelifh into their 
country, were wretched beyond defcription; hardly 
able to procure neceflaries for the {upport of life; and 
in danger of being extirpated by their numerous fel- 
low-inhabitants, the wild beafts. 

*¢ Pride then was not; nor-arts that pride to aid ; 

“© Man walk’d with beat, joint tenant of the fhade.”’ 


Mr. Kalw, who travelled through great part of 


North America in the years 1748,—9, and 50, ob- 
ferves, 


+ Hift. of Maflachufets, VolwI. 49. 
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ferves, that the Indians were totally unacquainted 
with iron, although the country abounds every-where 
with iron mines, and the ore of it was almoft con- 
{tantly under their eyes. When they wanted to fell 
a {trong tree, they made a fire at the root of it, and, 
to prevent its afcending higher than they intended, 
kept conftantly wafhing the tree above the fire; by 
which means, with great difficulty, they got it to 
fall. They took the like method in hollowing a 
tree out for a cance, laying fire all along the ftem of 
it, and continually wetting the fides, to make it burn 
only in the middle, and with fharp flints, or clam- 
fhells, conftantly fcraping off the burnt wood, and 
f{moothing, as well as they could, the infide of the 
boat. ‘* Their dwellings (fays this gentleman) are 
«© wretched huts of bark, expofed on all fides to wind 
“and rain. Alltheir mafonry-work confifts in pla- 
“© cing a few grey rock-ftones on the ground round 
‘¢ the fire-place, to prevent the fire-brands ipreading 
<¢ too far in their hut, or rather to mark out the place 
‘¢ intended for the fire place in it.” Vol. il. p. 127. 

Mr. Hutchinfon defcribes their wretchednefs in 
ftill ftronger languages. He fays, they are repretent- 
ed to have been as near to a ftate of nature as any — 
people upon the globe; living promiicuoufly toge- 
ther, like brute beafts; without religion, without 
laws, without property, and almoft without govern- 
ment, The fupertor ftrength of the man was made 
ufe of to keep the wife in fubjection, and oblige her 
to undertake every kind of drudgery. In removing 
from place to place, the women carried not only the 
children upon their backs, but every thing elfe they 
were pofleffed of. ‘“fhey not only provided bark, 


and ftakes, the materials of their cabins, but were 


the houfe-wrights who built them. They were ob- 


liged to plant their corn (which they did by making 
tholes-in the ground with a ftick, and dropping the 
feed into them); alfo to procure fhell-fifh, and other 
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fith for the family, and provide wood and water for 
dreffing their food. ‘“* The men commended them- 
“* felves for keeping their wives employed, and con- 
“* demned the Enelith hufbands tor {poiling good 
‘* working creatures.” It is faid the parent had very 
little authority over the children: the {torgée in the 
parent might be obferved towards the child; but no 
return was made by the child; as foon as jt was ca- 


able, it was as ready to refift and oppole its pa. 
p ) 7 Pp pa- 


rent, as any other perfon +. 

They were not, however, entirely divefted of hy- 
manity. They fhewed ceurtefy to the Enelith at 
their firft arrival, were hofpitable, and made fuch as 
could eat their food welcome to it. There does not 
feem to have been much virtue in this; their manner 
of life, and being ufed to have nearly all things in 
common, might contribute greatly to it, 2 hey al- 
ways expected an equivalent for whatever they parted 
with on fome future occafion, This is certainly a 
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' ++ The celebrated Roffeau reprefznts a life of this kind 45 the 
higheft perfect:on of human nature. __«* The flate of thefe na. 
** tions which we depreciate with the name of favage, isitht ia 
“« which the human happinefS is greaceit in fociety ; every ade 
** vancement which has been made to that which is called the 
“* prefent improvement of felicity, is in reality Yach, in which 
“* both flavery and mifery are mott prevalent. Children cache 
** no longer to be connescied with their parent, than they fland da 
** need of his affiftance; when they can provide for themfelves, 
‘< the natural tie is of courfe diffolyed. Happy umes! whea men, 
** wandering in the woods, like other beats, fatished their hunger 
‘* with acorns at the frit oak, flaked their thirf at the firflibrook, 
‘¢ found their bed under the foot of the fame tree, and behold, 
<* all their wants fupplied.”” This philofophy of human nature 
may, perhaps, be liable to fome objections ; at leaft, if Mr, Flt. 
cher’s equal Reprefentation fhould ever obtain in this country, and 
the women be allowed a thare in the Legiflature, they never 
would, lam perfuaded, confent to the palling of alaw, that, ia 
exchange for the privileges which, as Pricith Ladies, they of righ 
polfefs, would give them even the fupremely delightful pleafanes 
evjoy.d by Indian fquaws. 
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felfifh principle; and it 1s obferved, that all children, 


before the dawn of reafon, have fomething like it. 
A plain veftige of the fall; and a proof, that the de- 
pravity confequent upon it, 1s co-extenfive with the, 
fpecies, and diffufed through the whole progeny of 
Adam. They were not totally without compaffion, 
gratitude, and friendfhip. Some degree of the focial 
affections is infeparable from human nature. But 
they had many vices. ‘* They were falfe, malicious, 
«and revengeful.. The leaft injury caufed in them 
«© a deadly hatred, which could never be allayed. 
«© They were infinitely cruel to their enemies, cut- 
‘© ting and mangling their bodies, and then broiling 
«© them alive upon hot embers, and inflicting the 
<< moft exquifite torments they could invent.” Itis 
not certainly known, that, after the Englifh came 
among them, they ever fed upon human flefh; al- 
though many circumftances make it highly probable, 
that, previous to their arrival, fome tribes of them, 
at lealt, had attained that utinoft boundary of favage 
ferocity. Mohawk, in the Indian language, fignifies 
cannibal, from Modo, to eat. Our Hiftorians men- 
tion, that, in one of their wars with the Englifh, a 
party of them took fome of the Englifh prifoners, 
among whom was a young child; that their provi- 
fions failing before they reached their Wigwamsy 
and not knowing how to procure a fupply, they de- 
termined to broil the child and eat it; for which pur- 
pofe they actually kindled a fire; but a great dog 
running paft at that inftant, they fhot and eat it, in- 
ftead of the child +. : , 
They were remarkable for firm well-compacted 
bodies, ftrong and ative, capable of enduring the 
ereateft hardihips, and regardlefs of cold. In the 
winter they would make holes in the ice, and fit 
| round 


+ Itis their practice to get all the European children they cans 
which they take care of, and bring up as their own. 
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tound them upon their naked fkins, catching Pickrel 
 breams, and other frefh-water fith. Their cloathing, 
when they wore any, was the fkins of wild beatts. 
The men were intolerably lazy ,. more dirty, foul, 
and: fordid than fwine. ‘* Sometimes you might fee 
. a great. half-naked Indian, at fome diftance from 
<¢ the Governors and. Commiffioners of the feveral 
© Colonies, in the midft of a conference, picking 
_« lice from his body for half an hour together, and 
cracking them between his teeth, One of the 
“6 laws they made upon the firft pretences to civi- 
lity, Jaid a.fmall penalty upon fuchas cracked lice 
“ with their teeth. They pleaded in excule the law 
“ of retaliation, and fay it is no fhame to eat thofe 
<¢ that would eat them.” | They are, in fhort, repre-_ 
fented as the moft fordid and contemptible part of 
the human fpecies, the verieft, ruins of mankind up- 
on the face-of the earth *. 3 
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- * Je isthought the Indians about Maflachufets Bay.were more 
depraved than feveral other tribes, This feems to favour the opi- 
nion, thatthe North American continent has been peopled at dif- 
ferent times, and by different forts of people. ‘The Authors of 
the Univerfal Hiftory tell us, thatthe Welfh, among others, con- 
; tributed towards peopling the new world. "Phey:relate, that, 
about the year 1170, one Madoc, being deprived of his right co 
the fucceflion, put to fea for new difcoveries ; and failing welt, he 
difcovered a country of wonderful beauty and fertility. “But find- 
ing it uninhabited, upon his irctura, he carrjed thither a great 
number of people from Wales. :Elence, fay thefe Geatlemen, it 
* is, ‘that modern travellers have found feveral old Britifh words 
among the inhabitants of North, America. Ny Ol Ge Dee ae. 
We find fomething that ftrengthens this notion in Mr. Beatty’s 
Journal of 1766.——«« I was informed, (he fays), by one B. 
«¢ Sutton, ;who had been, taken captive by the Indians, that he 
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-* had been at.an Indian town, a confiderable diftance from New 
‘es Orleans, whofe inhabitants were not fo tawny as the other 
_ © Indians, and who {poke Welfh.”” — And he further informs us, 
_ of a Britith cle-gymin, who was taken prifoner by fome Indians, 
“and condemned to die. But praying. before his execution, and 
_ happening to ufe the Welfh language, the Indians were furprifed 
_ to hear him pray in their langnsge, and reverfed his fentence. He 
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When the Englifh firft landed at New Plymouth, 
they found the country thin of inhabitants; a mor- 
tal, contageous diftemper, fuppofed by fome to have 
been the plague, {wept away fuch vaft numbers, that 
fome tribes were in a manner extinét; the Maflachufets 
particularly were fo diminifhed, that, out of thirty 
thoufand fighting men, they could not raife three 
hundred. This gave our fettlers great confidence in 
the Divine protection, and made them conclude, that 
God had driven out the Heathen from before them, and 
caufed them to poffe/s the lands of the Gentiles. 

‘Thefe people itill continue to decreafe very faft. 
So late as the year 1763, there were upon the ifland 
of Nantucket about 320 Indians: A putrid fever at- 
tacked them on the beginning of Oétober, and before 
the end of January following, there remained only 
85 fouls alive, 15 of which, having wintered in 
the ftreights of Belleifle, efcaped the diftemper. 
What is remarkable, not one of the Englith inhabi- 
tants took it. It is not improbable, but that the 
whole race of Indians, ina few years, will be extinct, 
at leaft on that part of the continent where the Euros 
peans are fettled. It is obferved, that notwithftand- 
ing their frequent ruptures with the Englifh, very 
few of them comparatively have perifhed by the 
{word ; and in many refpects the Enelifh have taken 
great pains to prevent their deftruction, but all in 
vain; they wafte, they moulder away, they difap- 
pear, in a manner, which, on human principles, 
cannot be accounted for. 

It is alfo remarkable, that notwithftanding all the 
attempts that have been made to civilize them, and 
to teach them the knowledge of the true God, very 
little has been done that way. We have had, in- 
deed, fome inftances of converfions among them; 

. | many 


went home with them, and found a tribe, whofe native language 
was Welfh. ‘They alfo fhewed him a book, which they could not 
read, but he found to be a Welth Bible. | 


(Ge) 
many Chriftian fchools have been eftablifhed in their 
country, and feveral companies of praying Indians 
gathered together: And thefe inftances fhew, that 
as God has made of one blood all the nations upon 
earth, fo he is no refpeéter of perfons; but whofo- 
ever feareth him, and worketh righteoufnefs, 1s accept- 
ed of him; but they fall vaftly fhort of any thing 
like a national converfion ; in this refpect they are 
only as the morning cloud, or as the early dew. Mr. 
Kalm fays, there are very few inftances of Indians 
adopting the European cuftoms, their own roving 
licentious manner of life being, in their opinions, 
fo much better. : 

As the Englifh are the only Europeans who took 
poffeffion of America on the principles of juftice; fo 


they are, perhaps, the only people, who do not con- - 


form to, and mix with the original inhabitants. The 
French frequently intermarried with the Canadian 
Indians, lived in fociety with them, and, by degrees, 
turned favages themfelves. And itis well known the 
Mexicans, (thofe who efcaped the defolating {words of 
Cortez and Pizzarro) on their being fubdued by a 
foreign power, were inftantly reduced to a ftate of 
captivity and vaffalage, and became flaves and pack- 
afles to their lordly mafters the Spaniards. Such 
conduét fuits not the genius of the Britifh Americans 5 
if the natives with to dwell with them, it is neceflary 
that they be transformed into the fame fpecies ; that 
is, that they lofe their “‘ leonine fiercenels, and affinine 
meannefs,” and become rational men. 

It is, moreover, certain, that notwithftanding the 
{trange mortality among the native Indians, that 
country is far from being unhealthy. The Furo- 
peans have increafed upon it beyond all example, Dr. 
Franklin fappotes, if they continue to increafe in the 
fame proportion for a century more, their number 
will not be lefg than a hundred millions. Mr. Kain 


accounts for this rapid population in thefe remark- 
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| able words :—* As foon.asa’perfon is old enough; 
| «he may. marry. in tocfe Provinces without any fear 
a “of poverty; for there is fuch a tract of good 
** ground vet uncultivated, that a new married man 
can. without difficulry, get a (pot of erotind where 
/he may fuMficiently fubhit t with his wife and family. 
cThe taxes ar very low, and he need not be under 
‘e“any concern on their account. ‘The liberties he 
** enjoys are 10 great, that he confiders himfelf-as a 
“¢’ Prince in his poffeffions.” He mentions feveral in- 
flances of longevity among, and amazing fruitfulnefs 
\ "of the frft fertlers, w which he extracted from the Phi- 
i ladelphia Gazette; one i which I thall-tranferibe: 
pel 1739) DenUBEY i 8, died at South Kingftow in. 
“* New: England, bile Maria Hezard, a widow, in 
“the huncredth year of her age.’ She was’ born’ in 
“© Rhode Ijland, and was crangmother of the then 
Bi Rat ** Vice-governor of that ifland, Mr. Geo. Hazard. 
ij “ She could count five Himnared children, grand- 
~ children, great- grandchildren, and oreat-ereat- | 
* orandchikiren. When fhe vote two hundred and 
five perfons of them were alive; a grand-daughter 
of hers had already been a grandmother near fif- 
teen years Tt. 
The ways of Providence are infcrutable: his path 
, is upon the waters, and his foottt teps are not known. 
But a contemplative mind, accuftomed to refieét-on 
4 ie the amazing wifdom of God, manitefted in his over- 
ruling human events, for the moft advantageous dif- 
: | pay of his own divine perfections, may fometimes,. 
1 unblamed, indulge a {peculation on the probability 
a ofevents, which are not in adiual exiftence: and if 
we ftricily adhere to the analogy of faith, and: pro- 
pole, -as our ultimate objeét, the accomplifhment of 
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tf Ht | thofe predictions which are vouclil lated to mankind: 
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|) an PARES + Mr. Hurchis fon obferves, the firft bern femalein Maflachu- 


Wid fets‘Colony lived 87 years; thé firlt-born in Plymouth Colony 
‘eas near 84 years ; and the firit-born in Rhode-Ifland, 87 years, 
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for the comfort and encoutagement of the church of 
Chrift, however miftaken’ we may be in applying to 


particular cafes, our theory in general will be right. 
Phe great drama of human affairs feems to be adyan- 
cing near to a conclufion, The whole world, fince 
our late circumnavigations, is almoft within our pro- 


{pect': the ceffion of Canada by France to England,. 


confidered as an event brought to pafs by the imme. 
‘diate intervention of Providence, as a preparatory 
ftep towards raifing an American Empire, the clory 
and magnificence of which probably will foon aftonifh 
the world: the prefent commotions, happening at a 
time when that continent abounds with men of the moft 
liberal and'enlarged underftandings, of generous fen- 
timents, of inflexible integrity, and invincible cou- 
rage: the various ftates in Europe ready to fall in 
pieces of their own accord, or kept from laying each 
other in ruins only by jealoufy and fear:—Do not 
thele particulars, and others that might be men- 
tioned, form a combination of circumftances, that may 
induce a fanciful imagination to believe, that the be- 
ginning of torrows, the concuffion and perplexity of 
nations, is not very diftant ; and alfo, that a way 1s 
opening for {preading, with inconceivable rapidity, 
the divine religion of our common Saviour, to the ut- 
ends of the earth? | boils 
There is one charge againft the Americans ftill, 
which I wifh to obviate, and that is, the inhuman 
practice of buying flaves. I mutt acknowledge, if 
it could be made appear that this trade was carried 
on at their requeft, or even with their confent, it 
would have fomte influence in making me think, that 
the diftrefles they are now enduring are infliéed on 
them as a punifhment for that crying fin. But, when 
I underfland ic ig one of the grievances of which they 
complain; that they have paffed Provincial laws to 
prohibit it, which were always defeated by the ma- 
chinations of a few African corfairs refiding in Eng- 
Jand, who had {ufficient influence to prevent their be- 
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ine confirmed by our Government, I own I am of an- 
other mind +: I am ready to conclude, that the Di- 
vine indignation is impending over the heads of a 
people, who, to the intolerable enormities they have 
committed in the Eaft, add the no lefs flagrant in- 
jultice of the flave-trade in the Weft. One may al- 
moft imagine there is a voice crying, in every corner 
of the land, “¢ Make:hafte, and depart from this de- 
*¢ yoted kingdom.” 

Lam far from thinking, that the Americans will 
not fuffer much in this arduous conteft. It feems 
confiftent with the will of God, perhaps it is the or- 
der of his Providence, that no nation fhall attain great 
profperity, -without being firft tried in the furnace of 
Affliction. Worldly glory is of a nature too fracile 
and perifhing to remain long on any foundation ; 
but that which is built on vanity and human prefump- 
tion, will fooneft vanifh away. To remove thefe, 
which is beft done by fufferings, is like digging deep, 
and fecuring a good foundaticn ; without which your 
building, however gorgeous it may appear, will pof- 
gefs neither ftrength nor ftability. | 
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+ One of the firft aéts of the American Congrefs was to abolife 
this iniquitous traffic, as far as their influence reached. Ifall the 
Weftern Hemifphere was under their dominion, would it be pre+ 


judicial to the rights of mankind ? Me: 
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